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MINUTES OF THE 1933 MIDWEST REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


The Midwest Regional Conference of Executives of 
Schools for the Deaf met at Jacksonville, Illinois, October 
18, 19 and 20, 1933, with Superintendent D. T. Cloud of 
the Illinois School as president, and Superintendent Bess 
M. Riggs of the Arkansas School as secretary. The follow- 
ing members and guests were present. Mr. O. L. McIntire 
of the Iowa School, Mr. H. J. Menzemer of the Kansas 
School, Mr. A. E. Pope of the New Jersey School, Mr. A. J. 
Caldwell of the Louisiana School, Mr. T.. L. Ingle of the 
Missouri School, Mrs. H. T. Poore of the Tennessee School, 
Miss P. Herdman of the St. Louis Day-School. 

The program of Wednesday morning, October 18, with 
discussion leaders, follows: 


1. The Adoption of State Textbooks and Courses of Study in Schools 
for the Deaf.—Mr. McIntire. 

2. Discussion of Round Table Meeting in Chicago.—Miss Herdman. 

3. The Co-operative Plan of Vocational Training.—Mr. Caldwell. 

4, A Plan for Retiring Superannuated Teachers.—Mrs. Riggs. 

5. Physical Training for Pupils Who Do Not Participate in the 
Major Sports.—Mr. Menzemer. 


In the discussion of the above topics, some of the opinions 
expressed were provocative of consideration of additional 
related topics. It seemed the consensus of opinion that resi- 
dential schools should adhere to state courses of study and 
use adopted state texts as far as possible. As a solution to 
the difficulty deaf children have in the use of such texts, a 
better foundation of reading in the lower grades was sug- 
gested. A motion was made by Mr. Menzemer, seconded 
by Miss Herdman, that a committee of one be appointed by 
President Cloud to continue the study of textbooks in use 
in schools for the deaf, such study having been begun by 
Mr. Day, former superintendent of the Missouri School. 
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Topic 2 developed into a discussion of increased enroll- 
ments and better public understanding due to the activities 
of school field and placement agents. Realizing the need of 
keeping the public informed about the education of the 
deaf, the Conference, upon motion by Mr. Ingle, seconded 
by Mrs. Poore, authorized the compilation of material for 
pamphlets designed to carry such information, such pam- 
phlets being published by the individual schools, with such 
local addenda as might seem desirable. 

Topic 5 developed into a discussion of Sunday recrea- 
tional activities. 

It was voted that a resolution regarding teacher retire- 
ment be forwarded to the National Conference of Execu- 
tives. A motion by Mr. Cloud, seconded by Mrs. Riggs, to 
include Mississippi and Louisiana in the Conference was 
carried unanimously. 

The topics discussed Wednesday afternoon, October 18, 
with leaders, were as follows: 

1. Should a Definite Method of Teaching Language Be Strictly Ad- 
hered To?—Mrs. Poore. 

2. What Should Be Done for Pupils Approaching Their Academic 
Limits ?—Mr. Ingle. 

3. Oral Instruction and Negligible Progress in Speech and Speech- 
reading. What Would Be Considered an Absolutely Fair Trial?—Mr. 
a of Day-Schools for the Deaf.—Miss Herdman. 

5. Outlining a Definite Course in Reading for All.—Mrs. Poore. 

In discussion of Topic 1, it was the consensus of opinion 
that the same method of teaching language should be car- 
ried throughout the school, reference here being to such 
methods as the Fitzgerald, Wing and Five-Slate methods. 
The difficulty put in the way of pupil subject to frequent 
change of method was described as unnecessary and unfair 
to the pupil. 

A discussion of academic and vocational diplomas de- 
veloped from the second topic, revealing numerous diffi- 
culties in setting up justifiable standards. The question of 
when a hard-of-hearing child should be transferred from the 
public school to a school for deaf children developed during 
the discussion of the problems of the day-school. It was 
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brought out that three things should be considered in such 
a transfer, the child’s residual hearing, his intelligence, and 
his home surroundings. 

At 7:30 p.m. a most enjoyable dramatic program was pre- 
sented by pupils of the Illinois School in the School Audi- 
torium, followed by a reception given by Superintendent 
and Mrs. Cloud and members of the faculty at Colonial Inn. 

Thursday morning was devoted to an excellent program 
by the pupils of the Illinois School in the school auditorium, 
visiting in various departments and an address to the teach- 
ers by Mr. Pope, president of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, luncheon at the Kiwanis Club at 
which Mrs. Riggs was guest speaker, a trip to New Salem in 
the afternoon, and a most creditable exhibition of physical 
education in the gymnasium in the evening. On numerous 
of these occasions the School Band, under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Fancher, played. | 

At the morning session, Friday, October 20, a letter was 
read from Mr. H. M. McManaway relative to the location 
for the 1934 Association Summer School. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that there would be numerous advantages 
in having the school in New Orleans, since the Southern 
part of the country has never had such a school. 

The Friday morning program, with topic leaders, follows: 


1. A More Complete Discussion of Full High School Work in Schools 
for the Deaf. Is it Practicable for Other Schools in the Midwest ?— 
Mr. McIntire. 

2. What Obligation Should a State School Meet in Teaching Lip- 
reading to Adults?—Mrs. Riggs. 

3. To What Extent Should a Head of a State School Exert Himself 
in the Way of Helping Gallaudet College Students Secure Necessary 
Funds?—Mr. Menzemer. 

4. The Effect of the Present Economic Conditions upon Our Schools. 
—Mr. Ingle. 


During the discussion of Topic 1, a resolution was passed 
that members of the Midwest Conference give serious con- 
sideration to providing a full four-year high school course 
of study in their schools. The obligation of the state school 
toward teaching lip-reading to adults seemed to center about 
the school serving as clearing house for information as to 
where such teaching can be obtained. It was brought out 
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that the Civilian Rehabilitation Departments of some states 
are financing such instruction for deafened adults. That the 
same departments are also assisting in financing students 
to Gallaudet College was brought out in the discussion of 
Topic 3. 

Other matters taken up at this last session appear as reso- 
lutions in the Resolutions and Policy Committee Reports. 

At the conclusion of the morning session the vocational 
department was visited. At noon, the girls of the domestic 
science department served a delightful luncheon. The mem- 
bers expressed the unanimous opinion that the Conference 
had been a great benefit in considering actual administra- 
tive problems, providing ‘‘working-tools’’ for more efficient 
service. They were also unanimous in their appreciation to 
Mr. Cloud and the faculty of the Illinois School for the 
worth-while programs presented. 


BESS MICHAELS RIGGS, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Resolution 1 


The Resolutions Committee, upon action of the members 
of the Midwest Conference, recommends to the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf that the 
retirement of superannuated or disabled teachers be given 
careful study by the national organization with the purpose 
of evolving some plan suitable to such teachers. 


Resolution 2 


WHEREAS, it has come to the attention of this Conference 
that certain recommendations detrimental to the education 
of the deaf child as well as handicapped children in general 
have been and are introduced at meetings of the National 
Education Association, and, whereas, it is the duty and 
aim of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
to promote better education for the deaf and to disseminate 
information concerning the same: Be it resolved that the 
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Midwest Regional Conference of Executives of Schools for 
the Deaf petition the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf to appoint an official representation of the or- 
ganization to be present at conventions of the National Edu- 
cation Association for the purpose of preventing misleading 
or incorrect information regarding the deaf and their edu- 
eation. And be it further resolved that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be mailed by the secretary of the Midwest Regional 
Conference of Executives of Schools for the Deaf to the 
secretary of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
Resolution 3 


Wuereas, the following named men and women of Chi- 
cago and vicinity—E. V. L. Brown, M.D.; Superintendent 
Daniel T. Cloud; Charles H. Dennis, Editor; Robert H. 
Gault, Ph.D.; Ludwig Hektoen, M.D.; Mrs. Andrew Mac- 
Leish ; Mrs. Frances Lowden Miller; George E. Shambaugh, 
M.D.; and J. Gordon Wilson, M.D., have incorporated (‘‘not 
for profit’’) and organized The American Institute for the 
Deaf-Blind; and whereas; the aforesaid Institute has been 
created for the following purposes: 


1. To carry on research looking toward the social and edu- 
cational amelioration of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
of the blind and the visually weak and of those who are both 
deaf and blind, wholly or partially, and 

2. To provide housing and educational and training fa- 
cilities for a limited number of children who are both deaf 
and blind, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, 

1. That we the Midwest Regional Conference of Execu- 
tives of Schools for the deaf do hereby officially endorse The 
American Institute for the Deaf-Blind, and 

2. That we pledge to the aforesaid Institute whatever 
aid and encouragement it may be in our power to give. 


PIONEER ORAL WORK 


The praiseworthy decision of the authorities of the state 
of Pennsylvania not to close the Home for the Training 
in Speech of Deaf Children in Philadelphia recalls again 
the worthy and benevolent pioneer work of two of Penn- 
sylvania’s most estimable women. 

It is just forty-one years ago this past February 2, that 
the Misses Emma and Mary S. Garrett opened their little 
home school for young deaf children so they might be taught 
to speak at the natural age when children normally learn 
their native tongue. 

Some years previously Miss Emma Garrett had opened a 
purely oral school for older deaf children at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, with such marked results that the Paris Ex- 
position awarded her work a medal of honor in recognition 
of her achievements in this advanced oral work. 

It was as a result of this early experiment that the Gar- 
rett sisters realized the possibilities of patient work with 
younger children. One quite young child was left at the 
school by a mother who later disappeared. The successful 
results in this single case, corroborated further by the suc- 
cessful efforts of two wise mothers, who had by painstaking 
care and patience taught their own little deaf children to 
speak, furnished the impetus and inspiration for work of a 
similar character on a larger scale, but maintaining the 
home-like idea as near as possible. 

From this beginning grew the present school at Belmont 
and Monument Avenues, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, found- 
ed by the Misses Garrett. At first the equipment consisted 
of but a single cottage, to which was added, two years later, 
a second cottage, to meet constantly growing demands for 
accommodation of more and more little deaf children. 

The beautifully situated plot of ground and its improve- 
ments were donated by the late Colonel Joseph M. Bennett, 
a generous hearted philanthropic friend of the Misses Gar- 
rett, who in spite of many trying days from time to time 
were able to enlist the assistance of other wise and benev- 
olently disposed persons until the state was finally moved 
to take over the laudable enterprise and give it support 
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from the public funds, made possible by the loyal and un- 
tiring efforts of Dr. J. B. Showalter, a member of the 
Pennsylvania legislative body. 

These labors of the Garrett sisters in fostering this worthy 
and effective school is a noteworthy illustration of the motto 
which they selected for the school: ‘‘Obstacles Are Things 
to be Overcome.’’ Indeed so outstanding was their triumph 
over obstacles, that on demonstration of their difficult work 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago they were 
awarded special recognition and have since been rightly 
known as ‘‘The Founders of the Oral Method in Pennsyl- 
vania.’’ Subsequently they were also awarded honors by 
the Cotton States and International Exposition at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

On the death of Miss Emma Garrett, the younger sister, 
the work was continued by Miss Mary Garrett who spon- 
sored and succeeded in having passed a bill in the Penn- 
sylvania state legislature designed to protect all deaf chil- 
dren and to make the Oral Method obligatory throughout 
the state. Miss Mary Garrett died in the summer of 1925, 
but her work has continued under the care of the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Here in this ‘‘home school’’ for deaf children with its 
two cottages, a swimming pool, gymnasium and infirmary, 
these two pioneer women put their lives to the benefit of 
deaf children, with teachers carefully trained in the work, 
with ceaseless efforts to give their handicapped wards their 
birthright. Patiently day by day throughout more than four 
decades they taught the deaf to speak and to read the lips 
of those who speak to them. 

By using the names of the objects with which the child 
may happen to be playing, telling him what to do with them, 
ete., by acquainting him with the names of what he wears, 
sees, eats, or makes use of in any way whatsoever, the deaf 
child is taught to understand and to speak at the natural age 
just as normal children are taught to understand and speak. 
Besides the work of the schoolroom, the children take great 
delight, and find much profit and progress, in their gardens 
and flower beds. In these they enjoy the outdoors by pre- 
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paring the soil, sowing the seeds, transplanting, weeding, 
and watching the marvels of growth and transformation. 
Nor do they find less joy and profit in gathering the flowers 
for schoolroom, nursery and dining table, or the vegetables 
for the kitchen, they themselves, as far as possible, prepar- 
ing them for final use. 

It is noteworthy that at the recent White House Confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C., the cause of the child of pre- 
school age was championed precisely according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by these two alert pioneers years ago. Miss 
Mary Garrett aimed to have the children complete their edu- 
eation with hearing children in public schools, as well as to 
learn manual trades with the hearing, and this for the very 
valid reason that in the last analysis they must throughout 
their adult lives live and work and make their way with 
normally hearing members of the social body. 

Methods have of course changed with the years and be- 
cause of overcrowded schools for hearing children, the school 
administrators have discontinued the mingling of the deaf 
and the hearing in the same classes. 

From the mother school in Philadelphia two other schools 


have taken their origin in different sections of the land. The 


earlier of these, begun twenty-five years ago, at Kensington, 
Maryland, near Washington, D.C., is a very successful 
school, its present principal being Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, 
a pioneer teacher in the school of the Garrett sisters. The 
second of more recent establishment, under the direction 
of Miss Margaret S. Sterck, serves our neighboring state of 
Delaware. This is a day-school receiving considerable state 
aid supplemented by private contributions, thus taking care 
of the child who cannot attend a private school. 

It is the earnest hope and prayer of a multitude of friends 
of the old mother school that all of these useful schools will 
continue so long as there are little deaf girls and boys to be 
taught. 

BESSIE HOUSER, 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ 


REVIEW OF THE L.P.F. 
1932-1933 


Since it so accurately expresses the purpose of the AN- 
NALS, an editorial comment in the Illinois Advance for Janu- 
ary 1933 by Mr. James N. Orman will introduce the fourth 
annual review of opinion as it develops in the Little Paper 
Family. 


The reader does not have to go far to realize that much of permanent 
value is contained in the selections that make up the review. Here 
is contained a varied symposium of current ideas that the reader could 
not acquire except by careful perusal of the large number of school 
papers, something for which the average teacher of the deaf has 
neither the opportunity nor the time. Gathered here as a review, there 
is the added advantage of sharpness of outline. By the mere juxta- 
position one can feel the movement of thought in the profession. And 
this is certainly worth fixing in more permanent form than a school 
paper affords. 


The selections included in the review are pieced together 
with the aim of presenting a well-rounded aspect of our 
work and with the hope of disclosing the general trend of 
thought. Only lack of space and the desire to avoid undue 
emphasis upon any one phase have precluded the use of 
many otherwise excellent observations. 


‘*Six Basie Principles for Institution Officers and Em- 
ployees,’’ are proposed by Superintendent E. S. Tilling- 
hast, in the South Dakota Advocate, April 1933, as a worthy 
background for all activity in a school for the deaf. 


All those connected with an institution represent it on the one hand 
to the children growing up in it and on the other to the general public. 
It is of incalculable importance to the growing children whose ideals 
and habits are being formed that they shall be continually in contact 
with right principles of action. It is also of great importance that 
the public, the parents, the never ending succession of visitors who 
come to a public institution, form a favorable opinion of the ideals 
dominating it. A single discourteous or thoughtless act, or rough untact- 
ful remark, may give a bad impression that no later effort by others can 
efface. A fine spirit of loyalty to the institution and to the children 
for whom it exists demands a sincere and active loyalty to these prin- 
ciples. While set forth in a few simple everyday words, the thoughts 
represented are tremendously penetrative and inclusive of every phase 
of activity connected with the life of an institution. To every one 
connected with the institution we commend these principles in all their 
simplicity and comprehensiveness to be not merely engraved on the 
tablets of memory but to be enshrined as active elements of our inner- 
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most consciousness always guiding, directing, controlling and inspiring 
our institutional activities to the end that we may be justly proud of 
the results accomplished. 
These principles are: 
HONESTY—SERVICE—EFFICIENCY 
ECONOMY—COURTESY—CLEANLINESS 


Sympathetic understanding, and its by-product, patience, 
are perhaps the most effective qualities in the making of a 
good teacher. Such is the conclusion of an excellent résumé 
in the Deaf Caroliman, October 22, 1932, by Miss Mary C. 
Mauzy of the North Carolina School, of an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Anyone who is at all interested in the education of the youth of our 
land will derive both pleasure and profit by reading the ‘‘Creed of a 
Schoolmaster’’ by Claude M. Fuess in the Atlantic Monthly for Oc- 
tober. The author knows whereof he speaks, having been for twenty-five 
years a teacher in one of the largest college preparatory schools for 
boys in New England. 

We have been at conventions where superintendents and principals 
expounded long and well on the qualifications that should be required 
in a teacher, until we wondered if this rara avis, paragon of all the 
virtues, could possibly be found upon this earth. The author of ‘‘ Creed 
of a Schoolmaster,’’ being a teacher himself, makes no impossible de- 
mands but he does state very clearly some qualities which are essen- 
tially necessary for anyone who aspires to be a teacher. 

He says, ‘‘ Many otherwise brilliant teachers fail because they lack 
patience. They expect all their pupils to seize the point after the first 
explanation; they even somewhat resent having to repeat what seems 
to them a very simple postulate. ’’ 

How true this is in schools for the deaf, more so perhaps than in 
other schools. The deaf pupil is at a double disadvantage in often not 
understanding the words of the explanation as well as not understand- 
ing the principles of the problem which is being explained. Unless 
a teacher has unlimited patience and is willing to repeat and repeat 
until the pupil at last grasps the idea, he may be able to hold a posi- 
tion and draw a salary, but he will never be a success as a teacher. 

To quote again from the article; ‘‘ Patience is largely the by-product 
of sympathy, and cannot be long maintained unless a teacher recalls 
his own boyhood and artless approaches to knowledge. If he is sensible, 
he will not expect that immature minds will reveal the mentality, the 
logic, the gift of generalization, the grasp of detail, which appear in 
maturity.’’ A teacher must learn to put himself in the place of his 
pupils. He must get the pupil’s viewpoint, and look at things as the 
pupil sees them. The prospectus of youth and that of maturity are 
very different. 

‘¢With sympathy belongs tact—the instinct which directs a teacher 
to use sternness or persuasion, reproof or encouragement.’’ And here 
let us try to impress upon every teacher who reads this the advantage 
of encouragement over reproof. In nine cases out of ten the desired 
result can be obtained by encouragement much better than by reproof. 
Sometimes reproof does more harm than good. Modern psychology has 
revealed how enduring are some of the emotional wounds received in 
ehildhood. Which’ goes to show that reproof when necessary should be 
given judicially. Children are quick to feel and resent injustice. A 
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teacher should be certain of the facts of the case before he brings 
charges or inflicts punishment. 

Young people as a rule are sincere, unless they have learned deceit 
from parents or teachers, and they look for sincerity in others. Woe 
unto the teacher whose pupils doubt his sincerity, for he can have no 
influence with them, if they have once caught him ‘‘ bluffing.’’ 

A teacher’s personality is of the greatest importance for upon it 
depends his success as a teacher. We have heard over and over again 
that it is not what is taught that is so important as who teaches it, 
and how it is taught. The right kind of teacher can make the dullest 
subject interesting. On the other hand if a teacher is not interested 
in the subject he is trying to teach, he can not arouse interest in his 
pupils. A bored teacher will have a bored class. Professor Fuess says 
that a teacher without enthusiasm is as discouraging as a flat tire. 

Of course it is obvious that a teacher must know his subject. He 
can not expect to teach to others what he does not thoroughly under- 
stand himself. But scholarship and teaching ability are not synony- 
mous. From the experiences of twenty-five years of teaching, Professor 
Fuess has reached the conclusion that ‘‘there may be such a thing as 
knowing too much, so that one is entangled in detail and unable to dis- 
cern tendencies and principles.’’ 

In summing up the qualities which make for success in teaching, 
we are convinced that sympathy and its by-product patience come first 
in importance. A sympathetic, patient teacher, whether he has a col- 
lege degree or merely a high school education, will go far toward suc- 
cess, and the pupils who go out from his classroom will carry with them 
through life the impress of his personality. He may even instil in a 
few a desire 

‘*To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.’’ 


The real teacher is the one who can stand faithfully by her 
task unperturbed by the petty tribulations of school routine. 
This is the theme of a brief, but striking editorial by Super- 
intendent Robert D. Morrow of the Arizona School in the 
Arizona Cactus for November 1932. 


This is the time of the year when a teacher’s ingenuity is really 
taxed, when a gauge may be applied and her ability measured. The 
pang of regret which she felt last spring, because of work which was 
left undone, has been forgotten. The determination to make this year 
her best year has weakened as outside activities have claimed her 
time and old habits have asserted themselves. The enthusiasm which 
was fired by contact with leaders and teachers in conventions and in 
summer school has given way to apathy. There are many reasons for 
this temporary ‘‘let down.’’ Perhaps some much needed equipment can 
not be purchased. A deserved raise in salary has not been given. The 
principal or supervising teacher may have thrown a ‘‘wet blanket’’ 
over some proposed project when a word of commendation was most 
needed. The classes have been interrupted many times for seemingly 
trivial things. There are a thousand and one demands made upon the 
teacher’s time. 

The person who is a real teacher sees these difficulties and devises 
some way to overcome them. She is not satisfied to mark time for six 
weeks or two months until she can get a ‘‘second wind.’’ She works 
a little harder and the results obtained are a reward in themselves. 


380 Normalizing the Deaf Child 


‘‘Normalizing the Deaf Child’’ is, of course, a funda- 
mental objective. This is the theme of an address by Mr. 
W. H. Gemmill, secretary of the Iowa State Board of Edu- 
cation, before a meeting of the State Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, November 4, 
1932, and printed in the Jowa Hawkeye, December 15, 1932. 
To accomplish that end, Mr. Gemmill submits the follow- 
ing twelve-point program: 


1. The normalizing influence ought to begin in the home. If parents 
are to keep the deaf child up to the normal hearing standard they 
should discipline it accordingly. Many of those problems, some being 
quite serious such as lying, stealing, and cheating, that arise in the 
schoolroom might be avoided if parents would perform their full duty 
to the child and not make excuse for the misconduct. Although only a 
few children develop one or more of those serious faults, the number 
is too great. Many parents fail to realize or to accept deafness as any 
other handicap. The child should be given responsibility and be com- 
pelled to fight some of its own battles. 

2. Parents ought to have a competent physician make a complete 
physical examination, and, if possible, remove every obstacle that in 
any way may retard the deaf child’s development. 

3. If possible, at a very early age the child ought to be given pre- 
school instruction in the home or in a good and well-regulated nursery 
school. The training ought to be under the supervision of a well-trained 
and experienced teacher of the deaf. 

4, At about the age of five or seven years the child ought to be 
under systematic instruction in one of the following: 


a. A day-school, or 
b. A residential school 


Under certain conditions the day-school is preferable because a well- 
regulated home and its environment are more nearly ideal. However, to 
secure the desired results the home must be good, the day-school well 
graded and organized, and the teachers must be trained and experi- 
enced. Unless those conditions exist, far better results would be se- 
cured at a good residential school. 

5. The instruction and the environment ought to be oral. 

6. The course of study must include industrial training. The aim 
is to make useful citizens and that cannot be attained unless the child 
is made independent. Industrial and academic education in the institu- 
tion must be better correlated. 

7. The child ought to associate as much as possible with hearing 
children. By so doing many of the deaf isms will be eliminated. Make 
use of every hearing aid possible in instruction, and whenever the 
child is in contact with hearing persons. 

8. The use of instruments as aids to hearing ought to be greatly 
increased. 

9. Greater interest ought to be taken in the hard of hearing. 

10. A larger number of graduates of schools for the deaf ought 
to attend colleges and universities. 

11. The interest in special education ought to be greater. 

12. There ought to be a more sympathetic attitude on the part of 
labor and business organizations toward the deaf employee. 


A More Effective School Program 


In conclusion the writer states: 


There is no better way to normalize a deaf child than to give him 
an education which will compare favorably with that which is being 
received by the normal boy and girl in the public schools today. 

Since the American high schools, public and private, have approxi- 
mately five million pupils enrolled, it is obvious that any scheme or 
system to educate the deaf, if they are to approach the normal, must 
include a complete high school course of study, including both academic 
and vocational training. 


In a paper in the California News, November 25, 1932, 
Principal E. A. Stevenson of the California School outlines 
the procedure that he declares will ensure for the deaf a 
more efficient preparation for life. The latter half of this 
paper, here reproduced, contains also an admonition to 
educators to maintain association with the deaf beyond the 
school itself. 


The only means of actually learning the shortcomings of the educa- 
tion of the deaf is through contact and association with the deaf child 
outside the schoolroom and with the adult in after life. Anyone who 
has not made this part of his experience and understanding cannot offer 
opinions on the education of the deaf that will be positive or effective. 
It is very simple and easy to speak or write of the accomplishments 
that should be made by the deaf and of things that appeal to the 
parents and the public, but it is an entirely different matter to face 
these same parents after their deaf children have been under instruc- 
tion for twelve years and prove that these promises and statements 
were actually carried out. However, if a superintendent or teacher is 
truly interested in the problem and is desirous of doing constructive 
work for the average deaf child, he should grasp every opportunity 
to associate with the deaf outside the school. If his mind is open and 
he considers the deaf as he would a hearing group and not as a ‘‘spe- 
cies’? of humans, the average educator would soon realize the possi- 
bilities and actual accomplishments of the deaf together with the 
shortcomings of the training and preparation offered by the schools. 
This outside contact is a vital part of every educator’s life. In fact, 
it should be compulsory that every head of a school should meet fre- 
quently with the deaf adults of his state and break bread with them 
and discuss their problems. How many heads of schools do this? It is 
only then that profitable progress will be realized in this profession. 

Through such association one will find many problems which should 
then become part of the school curriculum for solution. For example, it 
will be found that the average deaf youth is very much limited in his 
language comprehension and expression. His reading ability is very 
much circumscribed. He has little, if any, knowledge of the common 
forms used in business, and likewise of business terms. Much of his 
education and language has been stilted and too formal. His school 
has not been sufficiently broad in its responsibility. Many opportuni- 
ties for outside language teaching have been overlooked. But then you 
who are interested in this subject, investigate for yourself. Do not 
forever accept theories and statements. Look around you and seek out 
the truth and then build courageously but purposefully and in the 
right direction. 
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The writer’s contact has been over a long period of years and with 
all types. Because of this invaluable association, he is striving for 
the following which will insure a greater and a stronger future for 
the average deaf child: 

1. Better educational background on the part of the teacher. 

2. The selection of those who have had experience teaching the 
hearing child before taking special training for the deaf. 

3. A wider and broader course of training for teachers of the deaf 
and not one limited to a single school of thought or purpose. A course 
that requires contact with the deaf child outside the schoolroom without 
restriction. 

4, Better and more scientific training in speech on the part of the 
teacher. 

5. Sane and logical use of residual hearing and of sound perception. 

6. Greater emphasis and an immediate introduction of the deaf child 
to the written form and to reading. 

7. Larger use of the numerous opportunities of outside activities to 
teach the child ‘‘life language’’ and the little but important things in 
life. 

8. The presentation to every deaf child before leaving school of the 
typical business forms and language framework of such things as 
leases, insurance policies, contracts, time tables, and application forms. 

9. Proper moral concepts and responsibilities in life through positive 
means of instruction. 

One could proceed further and go into detail. However, the above 
would be sufficient for a start and if carried out conscientiously would 
add materially to the future welfare and adjustment of the average 
deaf child. Think it over. 


In a statement headed ‘‘In Union There Is Strength,’’ 
appearing in the School Helper for March 1933, Miss Paul- 
ine Schmidt, assistant principal in the Georgia School, vigor- 
ously asserts that only the co-operation of the entire per- 
sonnel of the school will furnish the proper speech environ- 
ment for the pupils; without such co-operation the major 
part of the teachers’ endeavors is so much wasted effort. 


We teachers alone cannot create a speech atmosphere. It takes the 
united effort and whole-hearted backing of the entire personnel to ac- 
complish this. The greater part of the classroom work is lost or wasted 
if speech and lip-reading are not carried over into the child’s life out- 
side of the schoolroom. He must be made to realize that his work in 
school is of practical value and of real service to him. According to 
our present system we certainly encourage the idea that the deaf child’s 
education has little if any connection with the every-day business of 
life when, in reality, we are endeavoring to prepare him for life. The 
gist of the matter is that school and home life are not correlated. 
[Home life in an institution consists of the hours spent outside of the 
classroom.| This obstacle must and can be overcome. To do so requires 
the co-operation and interest of everyone with whom the child comes 
in contact. Supervisors, matrons, and officers must be interested in the 
child’s mental life as well as his physical being. At present we are 
working at cross purposes and thereby confusing the child’s mind and 
lowering his standards. There should be the bond of a common pur- 
pose among all departments of the institution, that purpose being 
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the child’s development and progress in language speech and speech- 
reading. 

Since the greater part of the child’s day is spent outside the class- 
room, much can be gained if he is compelled to use speech and speech- 
reading during that time. The small child will soon understand that 
there is a reason behind all the seemingly foolish schoolroom ritual. 
We insult the child’s intelligence when we do not furnish him with a 
motive. If, when he leaves the classroom, he can go to his super- 
visor and with a feeling of triumph and achievement repeat the result 
of his morning efforts and at the same time know that he will be ap- 
plauded and encouraged, how much greater will be his incentive and 
zeal! Much of a teacher’s work is futile if signs are permitted. It seems 
a pitiful waste of human energy, for the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading is a nerve-wracking business. 

Have any of you ever stopped to think how few chatter boxes there 
are among deaf children? This must mean that many of our pupils are 
victims of a cruel repression, for deafness can not destroy the in- 
stinct to chatter. In my teaching experience I have seen a few deaf 
chatter boxes and these, I regret to say, were the products of private 
schools and day-schools. It is our duty to set free these little caged 
spirits and help their tongues to wag and lips to prattle as nature 
intended them to do. This can be your special province since schoolroom 
discipline and routine must naturally discourage anything that tends 
to upset that discipline and routine. 

These remarks are not made in a spirit of destructive criticism; far 
from it. Our institution family is singularly free from laggards and 
from friction. This happy situation will make it all the easier to carry 
out the wishes of our superintendent—to make speech and speech-read- 
ing compulsory at all times. With this common purpose and effort the 
child will owe as much to you as to his teachers and you will have 
played an equally important part in his education. 


In the same number of the School Helper, Mr. Stahl But- 
ler, principal in the Georgia School, reminds us that lip- 
reading results depend also on the factor of good eyesight. 


One wonders how many deaf pupils have been judged, or are being 
judged, stupid or poor speech readers because of defective vision. One 
: sees sO many pairs of glasses around the schoolrooms, and there al- 
ways are those who need glasses, but for some reason do not have them. 

A sports authority states that a pitched baseball is in position to 
be hit safely just one-one hundredth of a second. In speech of average 
rapidity, many movements of the lips and face must be almost as quick 
as, or quicker than, a pitched baseball, and thus present themselves 
to be understood by a speech-reader for an unbelievably short time. 

Verily, the .400 hitters and the good speech-readers, in addition to 
other fine capabilities, must have sharp eyes. 


The analogy which Mr. Butler borrows from the base- 
ball field is an apt one. It should be added, too, that the 
task of the lip-reader is infinitely more difficult than that of 
the batter. The latter’s problem involves trying to ‘‘hit 
safely’’ only one thrown ball at a time, he has at least a 
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number of trials, he has the opportunity to get set, and the 
pitcher must make an effort to place the ball within striking 
distance. The deaf child does not have these factors of ad- 
vantage on his side. He must face, even in the ordinary con- 
versation of the classroom—not to say anything of the mot- 
ley and slovenly speech he meets outside the school—a be- 
wildering succession of ‘‘bails’’ thrown at him with tanta- 
lizing rapidity. A .400 batter in baseball is regarded as a 
marvel, but the same percentage of ‘‘hits’’ for the lip-reader 
would be seored as confusion. 


An Honor Roll is the device recently adopted in the 
North Carolina School to combat the use of signs in the 
classrooms, according to a statement by Miss Enfield Joiner, 
academic principal, in the Deaf Carolinian for December 
17, 1932. The main features of the plan are described as 
follows: 


We are printing to-day in another column the first of our weekly 
Honor Rolls. The names which appear on this Honor Roll are those of 
pupils who have for four consecutive weeks made not a single sign 
while in the classroom. We have decided to publish such a list each 
week, but a child’s name can appear on it only if he has ‘‘kept the 
faith’’ absolutely for four consecutive weeks. One single lapse debars 
him, but each week he has a chance to start afresh toward the goal 
which may be reached only at the end of four weeks in succession. 

Our attitude toward signs has been, we hope, a common-sense one. 
While at no time, in either orally taught or manually taught classes, 
have signs been permitted, there have been occasional surreptitious 
communications among pupils, much on the order of ‘‘talking in 
school.’? When such communications have been detected, the guilty 
pupil has always been reproved and in many cases marked. The punish- 
ment, except in very rare, almost negligible instances, has not gone 
beyond that, for it has not been necessary to emphasize the misde- 
meanor by meting out any drastic punishment. Nor would it have 
been our judgment that it would be to the child’s advantage to do so. 

While at all times discouraging and frowning upon the use of signs 
both in and outside the classroom, we have not wished to catalog the 
making of a sign as a serious offense, deserving a severe punishment. 
In institution life it is difficult for adults to keep a fine sense of pro- 
portion, and to our mind, one of the most important services a teacher 
ean render a child is to train him to classify the things which we 
ought to do and the things which we ought not to do in proper order. 
Certainly the making of signs comes within the class, for these foreign- 
ers learning English, of the things we ought not to do, but not in 
the same category as being dishonest, or disobedient, or untruthful, 
or cruel. These are things that deserve severe punishment, whether 
that punishment be active or whether it take the form of deprivation 
of some privilege. 
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One of the advantages of the plan, Miss Joiner states, is 
that 


A place on this Honor Roll may be won by the less gifted as well 
as the more gifted child. It is an Honor Roll of those who have won 
‘¢eontrol’’ rather than high average, and in our opinion, it is more of 
an honor to have one’s name appear on it than to win first rank in 
class. For here are written the names of those who can rule their own 
spirits. 


In a forceful statement headed ‘‘ What Price Grammar ?’’ 
in the Companion for May 4, 1933, Dr. J. L. Smith, super- 
vising teacher in the Minnesota School, objects to giving the 
subject of grammar a place of prominence in the school 
curriculum. The need of the great majority of deaf children 
is fluent language use, and this can be acquired equally well 
without diverting effort to the formal study of grammar 
as a separate subject. 


It is something of a paradox that students who are able to speak 
and write the English language fluently and grammatically are often 
up against it when it comes to the study of grammar. This has been 
especially marked among the deaf pupils at our school. For a long 
period of years it has been the duty of the writer to prepare pupils 
to take the examinations for admission to Gallaudet College. Many 
cases have been noted, especially among the so-called ‘‘semi-mutes,’’ 
who could speak and write English with fluency and ordinary correct- 
ness but who seemed unable to master the intricacies of technical 
grammar, though they usually excelled in other branches of study. 
The result was that they either failed in the college examination in 
grammar or obtained low passing marks. What is the reason for this 
inability of pupils with a backing of good English to master the study 
of grammar? Our theory is that they take no interest in it. Being able 
to use language well, they see no use in rules, definitions, parsing, 
analysis, ete. 

We think that in an examination in grammar more stress should be 
put upon the practice of it as shown in composition work and less on 
the mere study of it. The ability to use language well should weigh 
more than the study of the grammar of it. 

Inasmuch as fully ninety per cent of our deaf boys and girls have 
no chance for a collegiate education, their lot in life will be among 
the common people, and what they most need is an understanding and 
use of colloquial language. Therefore, we think that grammar as a 
separate study might well be dispensed with in schools for the deaf, 
except in the three or four highest classes. In its place devote more 
time to teaching correct language by use and practice. Hearing chil- 
dren, even before they enter school, acquire a comparatively fluent use 
of language. Their young lives are spent in an atmosphere of spoken 
language, but they have no idea that there is such a fearsome thing 
as grammar. 

Our aim in teaching language to deaf children should be to approxi- 
mate as nearly as we can the quantity and quality of language that 
the hearing child receives through the ear. Whether by speech and lip- 
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reading, writing, or finger spelling, we should present to the eye of the 
deaf child as much good colloquial language as we can. And this can 
be done, and done better, we think, without the use of a textbook on 
grammar. 


Reading, and its importance in the education of deaf chil- 
dren, are the subject of an editorial by Mr. George M. 
McClure in the Kentucky Standard, January 26, 1933. The 
following are the closing paragraphs: 


Reading is uphill work for the average deaf boy or girl. The many 
unfamiliar words and expressions, the perplexing idioms, the lack of 
language background are apt to dishearten even the most ambitious of 
our young people, at times, so the teacher needs to give plenty of 
encouragement. It takes a long time for a boy or a girl with a meager 
vocabulary and little practice in the use of language to reach the 
stage of reading comprehension, and independent reading. We have 
had pupils confess that they waded through page after page of read- 
ing matter of which they had hardly a glimmer of understanding, do- 
ing it largely to please some persevering teacher, until finally a com- 
prehension of what it was all about dawned upon them. 

The paramount need of the deaf is an easy, dependable means of 
communication with those about them, and this they can never have 
until they have the large vocabulary and ease in the use of English 
that comes for them only through reading. 


Following a step-by-step review of the work by which a 
well-co-ordinated reading course is built up, Superintendent 
J. W. Blattner of the Oklahoma School, in the Deaf Okla- 
homan for March 31, 1933, stresses the value of active di- 
rection by the teacher. 


This reading should be under the encouragement and intelligent 
direction of the teacher. There must, for a long time, be more or less 
supervision by the teacher before pupils can be thrown upon their 
own resources in reading. Especially is this true in the case of deaf 
children. If this important part of the students’ activities is left over 
to them, the chances are there will be selection of unsuitable reading 
matter, desultory and perhaps profitless reading or very little read- 
ing. The teacher should regard it as much his duty to direct the read- 
ing of his pupils as to attend to his so-called regular classroom func- 
tions. This important part of the teacher’s work can not be evaded 
or shifted without great and permanent loss to his pupils. The teacher 
should familiarize himself with the literary tastes of his pupils, if 
they have any, and cater to such tastes in order to induce reading. 
But he must not stop there; he should seek to develop in his pupils 
a diversity of tastes, so that by a variety of reading they may attain 
to the richness and pleasure of a well-rounded culture. 


How the teacher regards the problem of directing the’ 
reading of her pupils is set forth in the following selection 
from a paper by Miss Marcene Oaks read at a Teachers’ As- 
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sociation Meeting in the Minnesota School and appearing in 
the Companion, November 24, 1932. 


Reading, as I had my classes learn last year, is getting thought from 
the printed page or thinking the printed page. 

It isn’t that we are interested so much in what reading ts as what 
reading does. We know that a large percentage of all knowledge comes 
through reading, and we also know what a task it is to get some 
of our pupils to read—to read for any reason. Some do not like to 
read even for pleasure. I would say they do not read voluntarily be- 
cause they do not get genuine enjoyment out of it and they do not 
get genuine enjoyment out of it probably because the reading they 
have chosen is too hard. No one of us gets real pleasure out of a sub- 
ject in which we are not particularly interested or one which we have 
to wade through with difficulty. 

We will, therefore, it seems, have to be both leader and guide to 
those pupils who are to become readers. Help them to find at first 
the books that will give them the most pleasure and at the same 
time some usable knowledge, upon a subject in which they are inter- 
ested. We all like to read more upon a subject we already know some- 
thing about. If that first dash of knowledge has been gained through 
reading for pleasure, more reading, even though along the same line, 
is sure to follow. 

My aim in teaching reading to the classes I had the past two years 
was to make reading both interesting and understandable enough to 
give them the urge to find similar books and read them because they 
wanted to. 

We went very slowly in our classroom reading. I thought, at times, 
perhaps too slowly as far as the pages in the books were concerned 
but many times we had discussions or we had parts of the story that 
were particularly good to talk over. Often a part of the story would 
recall to mind another story one had read and that would have to be 
told and commented upon. And then the vocabulary drawback would 
have to be straightened out, so after a second reading they would 
often tell me they liked the story where they didn’t like it at all after 
the first reading. 


Mr. George F. Stewart, in the Canadian, October 1, 1932, 
tells of a plan in the Ontario School by which the formal 
evening study period has been converted into a reading 
hour. 


A change has been made in the evening study arrangements. Instead 
of doing their evening work in the study rooms in the residences as 
heretofore, the pupils will come to their classrooms. To a large extent 
the time will be devoted to the reading of suitable books as assigned 
by the respective teachers. It has been found that written work and 
formal study done in the evening have not been satisfactory in many 
cases; sometimes they are really detrimental and it is expected that 
more benefit will be derived by devoting the study hour to reading. 
Many other schools have adopted this system and find it very satis- 
factory. As to conduct, the pupils are put largely on their honor. One 
pupil in each room will act as monitor, and there will be a teacher on 
duty on each side of the building, who will have general oversight of 
the classes during the study period. 
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On the other hand, Miss Helen Northrop, principal in the 
Washington School, believes the study hall assignment can 
be made ‘‘an ally of unsurpassed strength.’’ Such is the 
tenor of her satement in the Washingtonian for October 
1932. 


‘*A good word for study hall! Can it be said?’’ was the response 
of a jocular friend well versed in the intricacies of study hall work. 
She well knows the labor involved in the preparation of study hall 
assignments and the agitation of spirit in study hall supervision, 
for in spite of the best of us there are occasional ‘‘flare-ups’’ that try 
even a seasoned disciplinarian. There are nights, warm sultry nights, 
when every child in study hall seems to have the fidgets. There are 
nights when they tackle their lessons with the restless energy of foot- 
ball players. There are other nights when one could hear a pin drop 
at any time during the whole study hall period; so great is concentra- 
tion and application that it leaves one quite amazed. Often I wonder 
how any group of children can be so good and so earnest in what must 
be, for them, the hardest kind of work. 

The day of lax study hall assignment when a child was told to study 
for an hour or more a single page or a single paragraph, let us hope, 
has passed. Busy, hard working teachers are trying at a great ex- 
pense of effort to give intelligent, thought-producing exercises for 
study hall, forgetful of the labor to themselves in the satisfaction of 
work well done. 

The response of the children to study hall assignment of properly 
graded, helpful and suitable material, is immeasurable for good. Chil- 
dren, deaf or otherwise, know little of how to study and so it is in 
study hall most particularly that wisdom and understanding of the 
problems of learning are most needed. Careless, hurried, uninteresting 
assignments for study hall will surely make the study hall period one 
which the child will endure as best he can, a time for dreaming, pro- 
ductive of nothing of value. 

But in the hands of a teacher who does know her problem and how 
to meet it, what a time of harvest it can be. She knows that here she 
can test her pupils, give exercises to fix classroom instruction and 
gently lead her children to think out new situations. She knows that 
study hall papers full of mistakes are an error of judgment on her 
part and she is quick to profit thereby. She strives for such perfection 
in study hall papers that she is not herself buried under an avalanche 
of correcting of papers of which there can be nothing more boring, 
more fatiguing and more deadening, if carried unto drudgery. 

The clever teacher introduces the spirit of rivalry so that pupils 
will bring in papers of such high standard that the teacher can tell 
almost at a glance whether new principles are being mastered. 

It is a personal opinion of the writer that the same exercise should 
never be given twice as a study hall lesson to any group of children. 
Variety in vocabulary and thought should be injected into every study 
hall assignment. New angles of the subject already presented are thus 
brought out and the sum total of what a child knows and can do is 
thereby increased. Many inspired teachers are giving their untiring 
efforts making school a pleasure and a delight to deaf children, bring- 
ing them out of the sea of confusion which seems to surround them 
because of lack of language, and to these teachers study hall is an 
ally of unsurpassed strength. 
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According to Principal E. A. Stevenson, concentrated 
attention on action work founded on daily doings and habits 
will furnish for more satisfactory subject matter for lan- 
guage teaching than the customary work in ‘‘manufac- 
tured’’ language drill. The gist of this theme is contained 
in this part of a statement in the California News, Febru- 
ary 22, 1933: 


If a teacher, whether she be in the third grade or in the high class, 
would devote one-half hour daily and religiously to ‘‘action work 
language’’ covering life’s daily doings and the habitual experiences 
of the pupil on the level of his grade language, much progress in a 
very practical way would be made. Try it and learn for yourself. 
Meet one of your pupils on the playground. Observe any of his actions 
and have him speak, write, or spell the language necessary to describe 
this action. You will find nine out of ten times he will fail. Immediately 
someone will state that if it were not for those ‘‘ terrible and mentally 
demoralizing’’ signs, he would be able to do so. How absurd and 
inane. Everything weak in our methods and teaching has been pinned 
to signs. Deaf children who never have seen signs make the same 
mistakes if they are not taught expressions. Signs have been used as 
an alibi too long. The average deaf child depends upon those in 
charge for practically every part of his foundation in his struggle for 
a command of language. If certain common expressions necessary in 
telling of common daily actions are not taught him, he will naturally 
be limited in his ability to express his wants and experiences. Contact 
him, observe his needs, and build your language teaching around the 
practical. For example, Mary tripped on the step and skinned her knee. 
Joe took out his handkerchief and blew his nose. James got the broom 
out of the closet and swept the floor. Frank slipped in the snow and 
Alfred helped brush off his clothes. Robert takes a shower every morn- 
ing. The children had eggs for breakfast. When it is cold, I button up 
my overcoat. 

One could go on indefinitely listing the common vocabulary found 
essential in expressing the daily doings and experiences of the deaf 
children. Here is a splendid opportunity for a committee of teachers 
to accept the challenge of making it easier for the deaf child to give 
expression to his wants. This committee could study the lives of the 
children outside the schoolroom and through this study formulate steps 
and plans in the teaching of practical language. It would be a great 
contribution. Why not try it and see what the results would be? 


Acknowledging that ‘‘Our institutions for the deaf are 
primarily vocational schools,’’ Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, in an illuminat- 
ing discussion in the Vocational Teacher, October 1932, on 
‘* A New Emphasis in the Education of Deaf Children,’’ sees 
need for an altered point of view, particularly as it relates 
to trades teaching. 


Handicapped by untrained and underpaid teachers, inadequate 
equipment and limited time, we cannot teach a trade. The best we 
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can do is to give the child a good working knowledge of an occupation, 
train him to apply himself faithfully to his work and apprentice him 
to the trade. This is not enough. He should have special training along 
the lines of his aptitude. To do this, our industrial departments must 
be revalued educationally, revamped mechanically, and rejuvenated 
generally by the introduction of new occupations, the employment of 
better teachers and the installation of modern equipment. The ‘‘work’’ 
idea must be discarded, the ‘‘shop’’ idea banished and the ‘‘school’’ 
idea instilled in our industrial departments. 


Dr. Gruver declares that despite these shortcomings, voca- 
tional training in schools for the deaf is showing definite 
advancement, but notes also that the academic side of these 
schools receives an emphasis entirely out of proportion to its 
actual value. His observations on this last point are summed 
up in these paragraphs, namely first: 


Many deaf children are not fitted for the academic instruction 
offered in our schools and are not able to complete the courses of 
study as arranged. The majority of the pupils never graduate and a 
very small percentage of the graduates ever pursue higher courses in 
anything. A few enter Gallaudet College and high schools, but the 
number is comparatively small and they are selected pupils. The few 
who go higher seek white collar jobs. Some find them, others fall back 
to work with their hands. 


And also: 


We have also a very difficult problem in the pupil who cannot gradu- 
ate. Our courses of study are not planned for him. We try to push him 
through the academic work, but he stalls at the sixth or seventh grade 
and cannot be pulled out. He leaves school poorly prepared and some- 
times discouraged. A lot of time, energy and ability have been wrong- 
ly directed. Most of these non-graduates are fine boys and girls, indus- 
trious and helpful, but not students. We point to them with pride for 
many are successful workers, a credit to themselves and to the school. 
They ‘‘fit in somewhere,’’ more by their natural ability than any 
practical training they received in school. Our courses of study must 
be made more flexible to meet their needs. 

It is for these non-graduates—and they constitute the majority— 
that our institutions are not doing enough. To do more will cost more 
in money, time and energy. We must give them educational food that 
they can digest and time to assimilate it; we must restrain them from 
following a will-o’-the-wisp and not urge them to try the impossible. 
They need the practical things of life, not unnecessary informational 
detail. Give them fundamentals, not frills, and they will react satis- 
factorily. This, I think, can be accomplished successfully by devoting 
two thirds of their time to industrial training and one third to in- 
struction in the simple principles of the three R’s in the latter part of 
their time in school. 


In his final paragraph, Dr. Gruver outlines the program 
as it prevails at the Pennsylvania Institution. 


We are trying to do these things in as practical a manner as we 
know how by the introduction of new occupations and well planned 
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courses of study; by issuing certificates upon completion of the course; 
by a more flexible division of the time; by the elimination of repeti- 
tional, non-educational tasks; by pre-vocational instruction; by the 
installation of new equipment; by vocational guidance and by en- 
couraging the teachers to prepare themselves for the better industrial 
instruction they will be expected to give the deaf child in the future. 


A statement from Mr. Tom L. Anderson, supervising 
teacher of the vocational department of the Iowa School, is 
always one of interest, and an address giving ‘‘Some Com- 
ments on the Development of Vocational Training for the 
Deaf,’’ read at a teachers meeting at the Nebraska School in 
May 1932 and reported in the Nebraska Journal for October 
1932, is fully up to the standard of thought set by this leader 
in matters pertaining to the vocational education of the deaf. 
After tracing briefly the very early stages, Mr. Anderson 
now discerns a pronounced turn for the better. 


We are now engaged in a renaissance, with everywhere a strong 
effort being made to strengthen trades training in our residential 
schools for the deaf, to bring buildings, equipment, courses, and 
teachers up to date. Among the states having erected new and properly 
designed buildings in recent years to house the trades training activi- 
ties we can name New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Oklahoma (2), Kansas, California, Michigan, 
and lately Nebraska. The Mt. Airy school has a special trades building 
which may be called modern. 


The situation, however, is still far from acceptable. As Mr. 
Anderson points out, 


I do not wish to be understood as claiming that all progress is due 
to the efforts of the present generation. Pioneers in this movement, 
who have passed on, saw just as clearly the possibilities of training 
the deaf ‘‘to make a living’’ and fought just as hard to elevate 
standards in trades teaching as any of the present generation. It has 
been a long, uphill struggle against discouraging conditions, and even 
attitudes. As long as the deaf worker was being received into profitable 
occupations, the school authorities felt that they were doing well by 
him. But when conditions changed, bringing about the situation we 
face to-day, where the deaf worker seems to be no longer wanted, the 
former complacency of executives has given way to a genuine con- 
cern. Efforts are being made to remedy training faults for which 
schools are apparently to blame. 


The same address also enumerates various suggestions that 
will contribute to a well-ordered vocational program. 


To-day we are conscious of the fact that we have attempted to im- 
prove our buildings, modernize and increase our equipment for the old 
trades that are still valuable, experiment with new trades, consider 
vocational guidance, prevocational training programs, and even place- 
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ment officers. We have experimented with the idea of increasing the 
vocational opportunities of our girls, and we have even found that boys 
and girls can work together in trades classes without appreciably 
lowering their morals, just as they can do so in their other classes, 
and in the outside world. 

We are conscious of the fact that we need better trained teachers 
if we are to get the most educational value from the work, as well as 
give the utmost vocational training opportunity to the pupils. This 
need is not peculiar to schools for the deaf, as schools for the hearing 
have to meet the same problem. We are anxious to have the teachers 
now employed realize that better results can be attained if they would 
consent to undergo some rigorous summer school training, in the effort 
to eatch up with the educational world. Many opportunities are now 
being extended to vocational teachers to encourage them to initiate a 
course in self improvement. But the necessary incentive of a definite 
promise of salary increase for definite performance in self improve- 
ment, of so many dollars per credit, is slow in appearing. We are 
strangely slow in realizing that we have to deal with human nature. 


Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher of the voca- 
tional department in the Missouri School in a stimulating 
paper prepared for the Missouri Record, January 28, 1933, 
considers the question, ‘‘How Practical is Our Vocational 
Program?’’ The history of vocational training in schools for 
the deaf, he holds, began mainly ‘‘as a convenience to aid in 
the maintenance of the school and to oceupy the idle time 
of the pupils,’’ and the vocations chosen were those which 
would contribute most to the economical operation of the 
school. The influence of this background is to be seen in the 
makeshift heritage of trades that still encumber the cur- 
riculum. 

In our efforts to keep abreast of the times and still not cast away 
some of these things which have done so much to keep our institutions 
going we have simply added to what we have until we have a clutter 
of trades which means little but makes an impressive array on the 
printed page. 

For this haphazard policy Mr. Norris would substitute 
a methodical and co-ordinated planning grounded on prac- 
tical school and trade principles. In illustration, he gives an 
outline of the vocational program operating in the Missouri 
School, with his conclusions, as follows: 

Vocational training should not be the hit or miss proposition it 
now is in so many schools. This type of work is as amenable to 
planning as is any other type of work we teach. As an example of what 


we mean by planning we quote the basic plan for boys’ vocational work 
in the Missouri School. 
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OBJECTIVES 


1. To give a broad basic foundation in Industrial Arts. 

2. To give instruction in the language and mathematics of voca- 
tional pursuits. 

3. To give intensive training in a selected vocation. 


1. Prevocational training—(three years). 


A. First year—(Age 12)—Primary Work. 
1. Clothing care and repair (1 hour per week). 
2. Sloyd and toy making (1 hour per week). 
3. Wood-tool instruction (1 hour per week). 
B. Second year—(Age 13)—Rotating Classes. 
1. Baking—4 weeks. 
. Barbering—3 weeks. 
. Gardening—4 weeks (spring and fall only). 
. Leatherworking—4 weeks. 
. Painting—3 weeks. 
. Poultry raising—4 weeks. 
. Printing—4 weeks. 
. Tailoring—4 weeks. 
. Woodworking—6 weeks. 
C. Third year—(Age 14)—Semi-permanent assignment. 
Twelve weeks in each of three vocations to be selected by— 
a. The pupil. 
b. His parents. 
c. His vocational teachers. 
d. The vocational training committee. 
Mechanical Drawing—Introductory Course—(2 hours per week). 


CO Co DO 


2. Fourth year and after—(Age 15)—Permanent Assignment. 


Full time trade to be selected as in third year. 
Mechanical Drawing—(2 hours per week for 2-3 years). 


A study of this plan will reveal that the course of the boy through 
the vocational department is carefully guided with the hope that by 
the time that he is ready for graduation he will have at his command 
knowledge and skills which will enable him to earn a living or at 
least to get a better start in a trade than the average beginner. An- 
other essential part of the plan is the three years of prevocational 
work. It is quite impossible to look at John Jones and tell that he 
should be a printer or a tailor. A rotating plan of carefully super- 
vised work in each of the shops enables the boy and his teachers to 
make up their minds as to the most likely vocation for the youngster. 
Not only do his vocational teachers have something to say about this, 
but on the vocational training committee are representatives of the 
academic and household department. These opinions plus the opinions 
of his parents make the vocational placement of the boy much more 
effective. 

After the years of prevocational work come the years of close 
application to the matter of learning a specific vocation. And in this 
our work must be definitely planned or much time will be wasted. 

So it is seen that from the beginning—the selection of a trade to be 
taught—to the end—the teaching of trade operations—planning is 
essential. Hit or miss methods of teaching and placement, inherited 
trades of little present-day value, addition of pseudo-trades, and lack 
of a plan must give way to careful teaching and placement through 
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intelligent planning; to the discard of out-worn trades; and to the 
careful scrutiny of occupations to be admitted to the roster of indus- 
tries or trades. 


In a vigorous discussion in the Companion, March 23, 
1933, Mr. P. N. Peterson of the Minnesota School lays the 
weakness of vocational work in our schools to the fact that 
methods of school shop instruction differ too sharply from 
conditions as they exist in the factory. 


Some of us who write vocational training and talk vocational 
training and try to teach vocational training have long since ex- 
hausted the subject of limited vocational time for pupils. We have laid 
all the shortcomings of students and all the failures of teachers to 
that, and to that only. When the instructor fails to show good re- 
sults, it feels so comfortable to be able to pass the buck, ‘‘Too short 
time for shop work!’’ When a pupil’s progress is not satisfactory, 
this good old stand-by of an alibi is a strong tower in which to hide 
all defects and deficiencies both of pupils and teachers. Of course we 
could do much better than we do if we had more time for vocational 
work, but this lack of time is not the only obstacle to successful 
vocational teaching, neither is it the greatest difficulty. 

I believe the greatest handicap to vocational teaching in schools 
is the methods that we employ, and especially the lack of long con- 
tinuous shop periods for the older pupils. Two-hour shop periods 
— in schools for the deaf. A few schools have three or four 

ours on Saturdays. Often this short time is encroached upon by 

other duties. When a pupil is well started and ‘‘limbered up’’ the 
two hours are up. There is not enough time for pupils to become 
genuinely interested in their work, and they can not work up a 
good honest sweat even if they should feel inclined to do so. They 
just nibble a little here and there. It is soon time to quit anyway. 

Not every one is a live wire. Not seldom a boy will go about his 
work leisurely and finish a job all in his own sweet time. He must 
be cajoled and coached and coaxed and flattered and praised and 
wheedled and patted on the back and told what a clever boy he is, 
and would he please hurry up and finish what he is doing? The in- 
structor must use soft-spoken diplomatic language—not shop language 
—and be extremely careful not to offend lest he becomes unpopular. 

Thus a boy may have been pampered from day to day and year after 
year during his whole school life. Then we expect him to get and 
hold a job in a factory with seasoned old workmen. 

School shop conditions and factory conditions are as different as 
mamma’s mince pies and boarding house tea. In the factory the work 
is hard and grilling for many hours at a stretch. The boss will call 
a fellow down in any sort of language, without much regard for 
the workman’s sensitiveness and feelings. Under such conditions a 
deaf boy just out of school will throw up his job from sheer dis- 
couragement more often than he is fired for incompetency. 

Difference in school shop methods and factory methods is a more 
valid alibi for vocational weaknesses than any other cause. 

Hight-hour vocational periods with real rush work for advanced 
pupils would be vastly more practical and valuable for the students 
than any number of two-hour periods, not so much for the work 
that they would turn out as to give them an idea of what they will 
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be up against when they go into real competition with others for their 
daily bread. For one thing, the shock and the strangeness of it all 
would not be so great. But such an arrangement could not be worked 
into a school curriculum. 

Must we then introduce factory methods in our school shops? That 
could not very well be done without lowering the standard and dignity 
of vocational work, and erase all its refinements. Besides, schools are 
for pupils; factories and work shops are for men and women. 

An apprenticeship in a factory for graduates who desire to pursue 
a chosen vocation should round out a vocational course beautifully. 
The next best thing would be a post graduate vocational course while 
school is out in summer. 


In the Ohio Chronicle, October 29, 1932, Mr. H. H. Hutch- 
inson, principal of industrial education in the Ohio School, 
itemizes the following points of value to be derived from 
‘‘the two hours each day in the industrial education depart- 
ment’’: 


Recently a well dressed mother came into the office. She asked, 
‘Why should my son, Tom, spend two hours each day in the in- 
dustrial education department?’’ In the talk which ensued these 
points were discussed: 

1. Tom is getting the proper guidance to help him select his life 
work. He has already given up the idea of following one trade. This 
change occurred after he encountered some of the disagreeable things 
necessary in that work. On the advice of his instructor a change was 
made to a different industry. 

2. Tom is learning how to purchase things wisely. Only yesterday 
the teacher explained the differences in solid walnut furniture, walnut 
veneer furniture and walnut finish furniture. How many adults are 
cheated each week by not knowing of such simple distinctions? 

3. Tom’s education is being properly guided. Subjects have been 
selected which will help him toward success, 

4. Tom is learning to do the repair jobs which are constantly needed 
around a home. Among these jobs may be mentioned glass cutting, 
plaster repairing, chair caning, furniture refinishing, and lock re- 
pairing. From now on mother will not have to pay experienced trades- 
men to do simple tasks about the home. 

5. Recently Tom has started to notice beautiful things, especially 
those in his chosen work. A few months ago wood was just wood, 
now it is curly maple, fumed oak, burl walnut or sugi finished 
pecky cypress. Does not an appreciation of such fine things help to 
make one cultured? Some stiff collared individuals still maintain 
that only a strong application of Latin and Greek brings culture. 

6. Tom was a careless individual. This brought low marks from the 
teacher. After learning the reason for this, Tom decided to change. 
Now he piles the lumber neatly and makes measurements accurately. 

These correct habits have caused a change in his school work. The 
mother also noticed an improvement in his habits at home. His cap 
is no longer tossed into a corner. 

7. While the mother was discussing these changes, Tom entered 
the room. He greeted his mother and invited her to see his room. There 
she saw an excellent model ship built like the Pinta from the fleet 
of Columbus. This was a piece of Tom’s workmanship. Model boat 
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building was his hobby. Many pleasant evenings he spent on carving 
and rigging this ship. Tom presented his mother with this beautiful 
gift in honor of her birthday. Now mother is a staunch advocate of 
industrial education. 


Mr. Harvey B. Barnes, of the Illinois School, in a discus- 
sion in the Illinois Advance for March 1933, sees the voca- 
tional department as a rich source of subject material for 
classroom work in other departments, a laboratory of lan- 
guage possibilities. The following paragraph will illustrate 
the point he makes: 


Vocational training has not failed, but at times our vision has 
failed. Language instruction has always been a bane to teachers 
of the deaf, and language the most difficult instrument for deaf pu- 
pils to grasp. Can’t we get away from the maze of abstractions, 
going into the vocational department, there to present to our pupils 
language which has handles and words which mean concrete demon- 
strable things such as tools or places which we can see, types of 
material or definite processes of doing necessary things? There in the 
‘‘ways and means’’ department (which makes our culture what it 
is), we have language with a handle. 


Postgraduate vocational training is suggested by Mr. W. 
T. Griffing of the Oklahoma School in the Deaf Oklahoman, 
December 15, 1932. 


We are of the opinion it would be a fine thing for our schools to be 
able to accommodate the pupils of the advanced department through- 
out the summer months for the purpose of enlarging their voca- 
tional training. It would involve considerable expense, of course, 
because it would be necessary to continue the salaries of the instructors, 
supervisors and a few other employees; in the case of schools paying 
for the twelve months, the expense outside of board and the like would 
not be so great. The matter of vacations for instructors and pupils 
could be worked out, we are certain. 

We fear, however, that the plan outlined above would hardly be ac- 
ceptable to the various schools, therefore we think a postgraduate 
vocational course would be a great thing toward preparing our gradu- 
ates for the more practical ‘‘bread and butter’’ side of life. Two 
years, of nine months each, would give each student a splendid op- 
portunity to master his or her vocation. English and business arith- 
metic should be accorded a place in the postgraduate program be- 
cause they are two subjects the worker has the most need of to-day. 

We think it was Mr. B. B. Burnes, of the South Dakota School, 
who went into detail to show just how little two hours of daily voca- 
tional training amounted to for the year. It is a known fact that 
a workman cannot get much out of two hours a day, for six days 
a week, throughout the school term. A single day of eight hours will 
produce more results than a week of the two-hour periods. Try paint- 
ing your home, working just two hours of a day, and you will get 
the point. A great deal of time is lost in getting started and in finish- 
ing up for the day. 

Most schools and institutions of higher learning have postgraduate 
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work in their academic departments, so there should be no serious 
objections to the same consideration to the vocational departments. 
We are not so certain, but we think Iowa has trained several of her 
graduates for responsible positions by permitting them to polish up 
in their respective vocations. , 

The postgraduates could be called on to render small services in 
return for the privilege of obtaining more training, and this would 
make things easier for the instructor, the supervisor or the teacher, 
as the case might be. 

The more we think of this the stronger do we favor it. We are con- 
vinced that vocational training cannot be over-emphasized in our 
schools, One will have to be a skillful worker, indeed, to win a posi- 
tion in these times when so many men are out of work. It would 
be kinder to invite the graduates back than to turn them out to face 
such merciless competition when they are just beginning to grasp 
the lay of things. 

We hope a plan can be worked out whereby our school can ex- 
periment with the postgraduate vocational course. We believe it would 
bear fruit. 


A forceful plea for the extension of vocational training 
into the postgraduate level is made in the Vocational Teacher 
for May 1933 by Mr. George E. Parks, himself a postgradu- 
ate student in the Iowa School. 


The end of the current school year will, as usual, see a number 
of fine young men and women graduated from our schools for the 
deaf throughout the land. These young people have been given the 
best training thought possible under existing school conditions. They 
have what we might call a general education. Many of them are 
practised in the fundamentals of one or more trades, and some may 
even be considered semi-skilled tradesmen. Untold effort has been 
expended in nursing them through a long and costly educational 
process. They have worked long and hard to attain their goal, and 
have the right to expect that upon returning to their home com- 
munities, they will be given at least an even chance of making them- 
selves useful citizens. Unless these graduates have been apprised of 
the situation they are to face, they are in for a shocking disappoint- 
ment. We believe that those interested in these young people should 
carry their interest beyond graduation night and sound the water 
ahead before pushing them out beyond their depth. 

Only a small percentage of these graduates will matriculate at 
Gallaudet due, perhaps, to their inability to weather advanced aca- 
demic work, to their dislike of it, or to a lack of adequate financial 
support from both home and state. The majority will no doubt return 
to their parental homes and wait until such time as they can enter 
into that line of employment for which they have been trained and 
for which they are best suited. There are many reasons why the 
graduate should not pursue such a course. First, while he is waiting 
for his chance to come, much of the knowledge and skill upon which he 
is banking his hopes will slowly drift from him. Second, the psycho- 
logical effect of this enforced idleness will react to no possible good. 
The graduate will grow listless and lose his self-respect. The fact that 
he is a liability on his parents’ hands will be keenly felt. He will 
have more time to meditate on his handicap and he will be inclined 
to over-estimate its extent. 
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Obviously the only thing to do is to keep the graduate busy in 
his chosen line of work. This can best be done by allowing him to 
return to his alma mater for postgraduate work in the vocational de- 
partment. The psychological effect will be excellent; he will be 
adding treasures in heaven instead of going to the devil at home. 
He will, or should, realize that how he conducts himself and carries 
on his work will, in a measure, show just how much he has gained 
through his graduation, and how he stacks up as an individual capable 
of steering his own course. 


Since the success of its pupils after leaving school is very 
much the concern of the school, a prime need is a careful 
pre-survey of occupational possibilities. This is the text of the 
following portion of an editorial on ‘‘ Vocational Outlets’’ 
by Mr. Winfield S. Runde in the California News, January 
24, 1933: 


Our chief objectives in the education and training of deaf children 
is in giving them a good command of English and the mastery of a 
trade. We certainly realize that for the best interests of the pupil 
both must go hand in hand throughout his school life. After that all 
schools for the deaf should make a real effort to find an opening outside 
for each trained hand. 

In California we have a State Placement Officer whose duty it is 
to look up positions for the deaf. It is a new venture, but it is a step 
in the right direction. The deaf have always been found to be useful 
in the economic life of the community. Deafness is a handicap only 
when the capabilities of the deaf are not understood. The employer 
may be willing enough to give the capable deaf a chance but the 
question with him is how to utilize the deaf person’s talents which 
he is unable to solve because of ignorance of conditions and the 
remedy. The Placement Officer can, to a great extent, enlighten 
prospective employers, assuming that the state has selected a person 
who has a thorough understanding of the deaf and the individual 
as well. 

But selecting a Placement Officer is not enough. The more we think 
of the question of obtaining positions for our boys and girls after 
they leave school the more serious the situation appears to us. The 
responsibility is great and it will be greater still as economic condi- 
tions improve and deaf labor must be absorbed if pauperism is not 
to be their lot. Many of our pupils show skill in their work in prepara- 
tion for the time when they must leave us and be on their own re- 
sponsibility. Yet they have imposed upon them an added burden 
unless we are able to assist them immediately following their gradua- 
tion. 

What is really needed is a close study of vocational outlets for the 
deaf and the application of adequate training to make proper ad- 
justment to the demands of the different trades. Trades that have 
proven to be unsatisfactory for wage earning on account of changing 
conditions and the greater use of machinery to replace hand power 
should be discarded and new avenues that hold out potent possibilities 
studied and tried out. As we are living in an age of rapid change of 
economic life and conditions, we should feel it incumbent upon us 
to give the situations thoughtful consideration. The need of this is 
dire and our ability to cope with it, to look ahead and render helpful 
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service to our deaf boys and girls and thus hold out hope for them 
in their future usefulness as citizens, is a task and responsibility 
which we should realize and assume if we are to come up to expecta- 
tions of our pledge for service. 

Not many of our boys and girls will ever be able to enter the 
professions. Teaching is not the inducement it used to be. Out of 
each graduating class of Gallaudet College only a few find places in 
the classroom. The profession is getting to be too exacting in prepara- 
tion requirements, and the difficulty in pursuing advanced work in 
summer schools at colleges for the hearing in order to keep up with 
established thought of classroom procedure acts as a deterrent to 
otherwise qualified aspirants for school work. To be sure, there are 
other professions such as dentistry, chemistry, bacteriology, ete., that 
highly educated and trained deaf people may successfully enter, but 
few care to undergo the long and tedious preparation necessary. 


Placement training, or training under working conditions 
—according to Superintendent Victor O. Skyberg of the 
New York School—has two sides to it. The following state- 
ment in the Fanwood Journal, December 15, 1932, deals with 
this subject : 


The advantages of this type of training are obvious. The pupil 
receives his training under actual employment conditions. These con- 
ditions must be met by a certain amount of skill, accuracy and speed 
of performance; by a certain conformity to shop procedure and rou- 
tine and by a certain adjustment to the relations of employer and 
employee, and likewise of the relation of employee to his fellow em- 
ployees. It affords an opportunity for the pupil to develop under 
the practical guidance of a craftsman those technical units of train- 
ing which have been developed earlier by a teacher. It should also 
permit enlarging and supplementing practical performance on the 
job with additional technical instruction on the part of a teacher 
during stated weekly classroom periods. The disadvantages which 
stand in the way of such a program of training are: 

First—The difficulty of maintaining adequate supervision of any 
number of cases in scattered localities. 

Second—tThe difficulty of persuading employers to devote some 
time and effort to furthering this type of training. 

Third—The possibility of labor exploitation on the part of em- 
ployers. 

Fourth—The situation which often develops, namely, that the par- 
ticular training of any individual may not result in employment in 
the place in which he has been trained. The trainer and the trainee may 
still find themselves confronted with the problem of developing an 
employment opportunity. 


Special instruction in the art of making contact with em- 
ployment possibilities is the suggestion advanced by Mr. 
G. D. Coats of the Washington School. The plan, as described 
in the Washingtonian for December 1932, has already been 
adopted in that school. 
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Industrial teachers will do well to take into consideration the fact 
that the deaf worker, regardless of his ability and training, will 
have to contend with one great difficulty when he begins his search 
for employment. This is the misconception prevalent with employers 
about the deaf. Few are informed on the possibilities of trained deaf 
employees; they have to be converted by personal experience with them. 
But with the present labor surplus, the task of overcoming this 
prejudice is one that the deaf graduate will be hard put to succeed 
without assistance of some sort. 

The traditional policy of leaving it to our graduates to discover 
by the process of trial and error an open sesame to the mind of hard- 
headed employers must be discarded. The trouble is that the great 
majority never get beyond the ‘‘I want a job’’ stage. Manifestly 
that will not do in these days of intense competition. It is necessary, 
therefore, that our schools meet the situation with a little fore- 
thought. 

One way to do this is to provide instruction to our older pupils 
in the ‘‘technique’’ of selling themselves to employers. Our indus- 
trial department has already taken this step. Pupils of the upper 
grades are sent out periodically for ‘‘interviews’’ for employment 
with the superintendent, principal, or any member of the faculty 
capable of assuming the hard-boiled, ‘‘show me’’ or ‘‘don’t bother 
me’’ attitude typical of the ‘‘boss.’’ The entire interview is carried 
on with pad and pencil, or by speech if possible; signs are barred. 
The written ‘‘interview’’ is then taken to the instructor for correc- 
tion. 

The objectives of this instruction are to teach the pupil to state 
his case fully and convincingly, yet briefly and courteously; to in- 
culeate perserverance by not accepting a refusal as final; to try again 
and again with newer arguments and never failing courtesy; to al- 
ways keep one’s self-respect and dignity; to refrain from behavior 
that will leave an unfavorable impression. 

No claim is made that this plan will bring everyone a job; but 
it is at least an improvement over the old haphazard method, and 
should go a long way in helping smooth out the road to gainful em- 
ployment for our graduates. 


In discussion of a recommendation adopted by the Mid- 
west Regional Conference of Executives of Schools for the 
Deaf, namely, that the schools represented in the conference 
‘*adopt as far as possible, as their courses of study, the exist- 
ing courses of study used by the publie schools of the vari- 
ous states in which the schools for the deaf are located,’’ 
Superintendent J. W. Blattner of the Oklahoma School, 
points out in the Deaf Oklahoman for December 31, 1932, 
three major difficulties in the way of a widespread adoption 
of such standards. First is the initial handicap of lack of 
speech and language and of undeveloped idea-background, 
second is the need of making language instruction the core 
of the curriculum, and third is the fact that deaf children 
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necessarily cover their school work more slowly. Excepting 
the few brighter semi-mutes, Mr. Blattner feels the course of 
study should be accommodated rather to the needs of the 
typical deaf pupil-group. Mr. Blattner’s conclusion on the 
matter follows: 


We revert therefore to the question of a course that will fit much 
the larger part of our pupilage, those who have been deaf from child- 
hood, who are of fair mentality but whose vocabulary must be built 
up by special effort. They compose that large group of deaf chil- 
dren who occupy the middle ground between the semi-mutes and the 
duller, slow-moving deaf-mutes. For this group our course must be 
planned, on the principle of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber, with perhaps a little latitude above and below in the selection 
of subject matter and in grading to accommodate the other two 
classes. In only one particular would it be necessary to make an ex- 
ception, and that is in the case of the very dullest pupils. They should 
eventually be grouped by themselves and taught as specials, or un- 
classified pupils. Ordinarily this group need not be large, consisting 
perhaps of one to three classes, according to the size of the school. 


Tangible progress toward a uniform system of grade clas- 
sification is evident from a discussion of the subject in the 
Maryland Bulletin, February 1933, by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 


superintendent of the Maryland School. 


One of the results accomplished by the Midwest Conference of 
Executives was to put into effect a uniform system of grading in 
the schools of that area. Uniformity of grading is highly desirable 
irrespective of what plan is adopted and doubtless the system as 
approved represents a marked advance over the former method char- 
acterized as follows in the Illinois Advance: 

‘<The classification followed during the past has been misleading. 
Thus, grade one to grade twelve had no meaning with reference to 
like grading in the public schools. Grade by grade the subjects taught 
did not correspond. The real meaning of the classification was first 
year, second year, so on. Parents of our children had no standard 
upon which to base the work of their children, compared to that of 
their hearing brothers and sisters. To correct this was one of the 
purposes of the new classification.’’ 

This same question came up for consideration in the New York 
schools about eighteen years ago while we were a teacher at Fan- 
wood. A conference of representatives from the various schools of 
the state was called to discuss the all-important question. The con- 
fusion to the minds of parents when trying to compare the grading 
of the deaf children with their hearing brothers and sisters was the 
thought uppermost in the writer’s mind. This resulted in our propos- 
ing a classification schedule which, although not accepted, provoked 
sufficient discussion so that Dr. A. C. Hill, chairman of the meet- 
ing, and representing the educational department at Albany, decided 
to take the matter under advisement. So far as we know, nothing 
ever came of the matter. 

Fifteen years ago we had the satisfaction of putting this method 
into effect at the Maryland School and find that it has worked with 
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entire satisfaction. A brief study of comparative figures will reveal 
the fact that the plan now followed in Maryland keeps the deaf child 
very nearly graded with his hearing brothers and sisters. 


Years Midwest Plan Maryland Plan 
1 Preparatory 1 
2 Preparatory 2 
3 Preparatory 2A 
4 1 3 
5 2 4 
6 3 4A 
éf 4 5 
8 5 6 
9 6 6A 

10 7 
8 8 
12 9 9 
13 10 10 
14 11 11 
15 12 12 


The system is easily memorized in that the even number grades are 
repeated. In case a school should deem it advisable to add another 
year to allow for further retardation, it would merely necessitate 
using the same form of repetition in the eighth grade. Some might 
prefer to call the first-year pupils kindergarten, providing the chil- 
dren’s ages would so warrant. 


In the December 22, 1932, number of the California News, 
Principal E. A. Stevenson presents the grade plan as adopted 
by the state of California for its residential and several day- 
schools. 


During the last three years this thought has occupied our minds in 
California. The encouraging factor is that other schools have set up 
practically the same outline and grading. The results of the study in 
California were adopted by the residential school and day-schools 
a year ago last September. It might be of interest to the readers to 
become acquainted with the grading. Particularly should this be 
understood by the parents because then they will realize why their 
children are in different grades from those in which they were when 
such becomes a definite plan. 


Years in 

Age Class School 

5 A-Kindergarten 1) Preparatory 

6 B-Beginning 2} years before 

7 C-Transitional 3} Ist grade work 

8 1 Grade 4 

9 2 Grade 5 

10 3 Grade 6 
11 4 Grade 7 
12 5 Grade 8 
13 6B 9) Allow two years at this stage of 
14 6A 10} development because of the lan- 


guage need 
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By this manner of grading, three years are afforded before reach- 
ing first-grade requirements. In addition, another year is given in the 
sixth grade because of the weight of language difficulties. In all, four 
years more are given the average deaf child to approximate the ac- 
complishment of the average hearing child. It must be borne in mind 
that this arrangement of four additional years will not mean the 
deaf child will do the same work as the hearing. It is an endeavor to 
help the deaf child approximate the level of the hearing only. 


Superintendent L. M. Elstad, in the Minnesota Com- 
panion, November 10, 1932, contributes a thought that illus- 
trates the importance of accuracy in the nomenclature of our 
work. 


‘¢But my child isn’t deaf. She is only hard of hearing,’’ persists 
the mother. Of course, the mother is right, too. Her child ts only hard 
of hearing. Our school is the Minnesota School for the Deaf. To 
the mother that means the Minnesota School for the Totally Deaf. 
It takes no end of explaining to get this mother to believe that we 
can give the hard-of-hearing child what he or she needs. 

It seems that more and more we are called upon to provide for 
increasingly larger numbers of hard-of-hearing or partially deaf 
children. This being the case, wouldn’t it be wiser to embody this 
fact in the titles of our schools? Wouldn’t it be better to say the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing or the Min- 
nesota School for the Deaf and Partially Deaf? That is what we 
really are. 


It has been for some time the policy of the Iowa School to 
consider all departments of the school work of equal im- 
portanee, and in recognition of this principle announcement 
is made in the Jowa Hawkey, February 1, 1933, that all mem- 
bers of the staff of instruction are hereafter to be listed on 
all official lists on the same basis without distinction as to 
type of work. 


The policy of the Iowa School administration has been to consider 
all who are entrusted with the teaching of pupils as teachers. One 
by one, the traditional barriers affecting the practical application of 
this policy have been swept aside. Some of them have been real, some 
of them imaginary, or psychological. As examples of the first, we have 
such matters as working hours, pupil load, salary level, ete. As an 
example of the second, we have class distinctions among teachers in 
the various departments, in their attitude toward each other as well 
as in the attitude of the pupils toward them. It is the second situa- 
tion which gives us the greater concern. 

In this issue of the Hawkeye, we are effecting a radical change in 
the arrangement of the roster carried upon the inside back cover 
page. This is a change in form, where the real change was made 
some years ago. That we continued the old form in this list was an 
oversight of detail. We believe that by accomplishing this change in 
form on the official list entitled ‘‘ Officers and Teachers of the School?’ 
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we are sweeping aside one of the real causes of the psychological 
barrier against which, in some measure, we have had to contend. 

The practical working out of our administration has made of the 
teachers in the various departments a unit in fact. This has been 
accepted as a fact for some years, whenever a teachers’ meeting is 
held. There does not remain a single reason for continuing to list the 
teachers in the vocational department in any manner separate and 
distinct from those in the academic department. We have discontinued 
listing them separately. 


An example of a civies lesson taught under ideal condi- 
tions is to be noted in this account of a School ‘‘ Election’’ 
Day in the Florida School Herald, November 1932, by a 
pupil, Charles M. MeNeilly: 


The election in our school was almost as exciting as the real elec- 
tion. We were as strong for Roosevelt as the public was, and gave 
him a ‘‘landslide’’ victory. 

We used Miss Pugh’s schoolroom for the polls. Miss Pugh was 
supervisor of registration, while Mrs. Leonard and two pupils were 
the clerks. The clerks served fifteen minutes each, so that many pupils 
might get the experience of serving. In the corner of the room was 
a booth. Lee Cooper and Wilmer Perry, policemen, were on guard at 
the doorway. The clerks clipped the ballots, and then the voters cast 
their ballots into a ballot box. 

Until ten-thirty in the morning many pupils thronged the upstairs 
hall to vote. As they approached the polls, campaigners tried by per- 
sonal influence to win votes for their men. The lobbyists were Annette 
Long for Roosevelt, Sherwood Hicks for Thomas, and Marvin Lovett 
for Hoover. 

Albert Reeves, trying to vote twice, was caught and put in jail. 
Mitchell Kalal had no registration receipt, but he sneaked in in hopes 
of voting, but in vain. I tried to bribe Mr. Grow to vote for Roose- 
velt. As a result I got into trouble, being caught by Lee Cooper, 
but I was released upon paying a $500 bond. 

After the polls were closed, the votes were counted by the Seniors 
and the Juniors. 

It was a day of general excitement. 


Explaining that the full possibilities of the Christian En- 
deavor Society had previously not been realized, Miss Pattie 
Palmer, principal in the Mississippi School, gives details in 
the Deaf Mississippian, January 1933, of efforts made to re- 
store that activity to greater effectiveness. 


For two or three years we have felt that our Christian Endeavor 
Society was not meeting the purpose for which Christian Endeavor 
Societies are organized and upheld. There was little enthusiasm in 
preparing and carrying out the programs; the discipline was sadly 
out of keeping with the true spirit of Endeavor Societies; and lastly 
there was a complete lack of reverence. 

One remedy, we knew, would be to put the society under the direc- 
tion of two interested teachers instead of having all teachers take 
turns with the work. This year we are fortunate in having Miss Stovall 
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and Mrs. Stovall as advisers for the entire year. They put into effect 
@ number of new ideas which have not only awakened interest, but 
have completely done away with the question of discipline, and are 
instilling reverence. The advisers have divided the one hundred mem- 
bers into ten groups with a leader for each. Each group is made up 
of both boys and girls and both juniors and seniors. At the meetings 
the members sit according to groups. This grouping of boys and girls 
younger and older has done away with the desire to talk back and 
forth. A group at a time, seated upon the platform, is responsible 
for the evening’s program. All participants being on the platform 
eliminates any confusion of going back and forth. This seating also 
arouses pride among the members of the group and the leader to 
see that their particular program is properly carried though. Each 
meeting is opened by a pledge to the Bible. To make this impressive 
one member stands on the platform and holds the Bible while another 
leads, all the other following. At the close of the pledge they give a 
salute. To familiarize the members with the use of the Bible, the 
advisers have what they call ‘‘A Sword Drill.’’ The name is taken 
from the passage where Christ calls the Scriptures the ‘‘Sword of 
the Spirit.’’ One of the advisers calls for passage by book, chapter, 
and verse. Whoever finds it first, stands and spells it. The advisers 
have encouraged the owning and bringing of Bibles to the meet- 
ings. To encourage the reading of the Bible during the week they 
have put on a contest. The number of points scored by each group 
is recorded by the secretary. At the last meeting all of one hundred 
members had read their Bibles during the week. 

The Christmas pageant given by the entire membership on the 
Sunday night before Christmas was impressive and beautiful. The 
spirit with which it was carried out showed a feeling of deep reverence. 


Art teaching, for definite reasons, has its place in the 
school schedule. Superintendent V. O. Skyberg gives his 
views on this in the Fanwood Journal, November 15, 1932. 


It might be questioned why we should place considerable emphasis 
on art work in schools for the deaf. Let it be understood that there is 
no intention to prepare each pupil for a career as an artist. In a 
full scheme of education, provision should always be made for the 
threefold problem of developing the physical, mental and spiritual 
qualities of a child. The value of art instruction we believe has a 
definite application to the spiritual growth and development of the 
deaf child in the same way that a hearing child’s appreciation of 
spiritual values can be aroused and stimulated through the ear. We 
believe that we must compensate in every possible way for the loss 
of hearing by a corresponding increased activity of the visual sense. 
The visual appeal produces the deepest impression on the deaf child, 
and therefore some realization of the beauty of drawing and painting 
and sculpture must be considered as of great value in developing 
a child’s esthetic sense. We believe that an appreciation of art will 
make the child’s spiritual life fuller and richer. 


Miss Hazel Jack, instructor of physical education in the 
North Dakota School, explains in the March-April 1933, 
number of the North Dakota Banner the steps taken in a 
physical education program for deaf girls. 
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The first and most difficult task is selecting the year’s program 
of physical education. This material is chosen with a definite project 
in mind. It must not only suit the individual needs but it must be 
interesting enough to appeal to and hold the attention of every child 
in the department. This year’s schedule includes folk, tap, character, 
ballet, tumbling, limbering, stretching, and acrobatic dancing and 
dramatic rhythms. 

The tiny tots present the greatest problem. I have found a woeful 
lack of material for the little folks. Not only is this true in our work 
with the deaf but also in the work with the hearing child. Little 
children between the ages of five and eight cannot remember com- 
plicated evolutions, nor if they could would they be interested in them. 
I have picked up material here and there for their dances—mostly 
from the children themselves. Oftentimes some child will imitate or 
perform some action that will please the entire class. I immediately 
try to use this in some dance or rhythmic exercise. For example: 
Marilyn entered the gym one afternoon imitating a train. The rest 
of the group were so delighted I decided to work out a simple tap 
dance. It proved to be a great favorite not only for the younger 
ones but also for the advanced students. 

Folk and tap dancing, while they fill a very important place in the 
gymnasium, are, for the most part, for older children. Tap routines 
are complicated and often too difficult. However, there is no better 
medium of securing perfect rhythm than through tap dancing. 

Barwork, tumbling, limbering, stretching and acrobatic dancing 
are of prime interest to the majority of children ranging from eight 
to sixteen. These pupils enjoy the more strenuous forms of exercise. 
Acrobatics are especially popular; in fact so popular I am often 
forced to exert extra influence in dismissing some of these enthusiasts 
at the close of the class period. 

The actual presenting and teaching of this work is done in the 
following manner. 

First I develop what is known as the dance atmosphere, giving 
the name of the dance, its purpose. If it is a folk dance or character 
number, its nationality, and the location of the country from which 
it comes. Pictures are shown and if possible the type of costume 
worn. Then we try to find similarities between this dance and others 
previously presented. 

The next step is the playing of the music and my own interpreta- 
tion of the dance, demonstrating the first step. If it is difficult the 
children clap it. With the deaf child I teach by count rather than 
by musical phrases, that is ‘‘Four slides to the left,’’ instead of 
‘slide to the left until the music changes,’’ as I would say to a hear- 
ing child. 

All steps are taught in a slow tempo or walked at first. As soon as 
one step is learned, it is put with the other steps previously mastered, 
thus preserving the continuity of the dance. 

Repetition of dances not only perfects the dance itself but it 
becomes more popular. The better known a dance is the more it 
is enjoyed. 

In a dramatic rhythm I try to introduce dramatizations based 
upon the children’s own ideas and at all times encourage freedom 
and variety of expression in all rhythms. 

It is surprising to see some of the delightful interpretations these 
students give. Children that we pity because of their handicaps seem 
to find release from their self-consciousness and inhibitions and be- 
come their real and attractive selves. 
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Should prizes be offered pupils as an incentive to better 
work? The question is answered in the negative by Mr. 
Wesley Lauritsen in a paper read before the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Minnesota School and printed in the Com- 
pamon, February 23, 1933. The main argument is contained 
in this portion of the paper: 


It has been said that everything has two sides. Before finally de- 
ciding to write this paper, I made an honest and conscientious effort 
to see both sides, to look at it from every point of view. I inter- 
viewed a large number of teachers who have had long experience 
and they were without exception opposed to prizes and medals. Among 
the younger faculty members I found one who, while admitting the 
evils of the prizes, pointed out the recipients and their intimate friends 
were made happy. This should not be overlooked, but at the same 
time we must remember that when we award, say thirty prizes when 
we have an enrollment of over 330, we leave three hundred of our 
pupils, many of whom perhaps worked harder than the prize winners, 
to go without any recognition of their efforts. It is quite probable 
that God endowed the winners with better minds and better bodies 
than those who did not win. 

Children do not understand the psychology of prizes, and I be- 
lieve that very few of us teachers do. These prizes can never be just, 
because one can never know the real conditions. The pupils here know 
more about conditions as they really exist than most of us. We have 
a large number of pupils who are adults in every sense of the word, 
though they are behind in their school work. They have common 
sense and many of them are opposed to the prizes because of the 
resulting evils. For example, I have one boy in my elass who told 
me he lost interest in his vocational work after doing his best for 
years, watching the other fellows rake in the prizes. This is no re- 
flection whatever on the teacher, as he was not in favor of the prizes, 
but had to make a decision. There was little to choose among perhaps 
a half dozen boys in the class, all being earnest workers, and I have 
a hunch that the teacher in question may have conducted some sort 
of private drawing to decide which boy should have the prize. 

In the matter of scholarship prizes it is an open secret that there 
is such a lack of uniformity in marking among the various teachers 
that it is not always the best student who wins the prize. This state- 
ment is made without any reflection on anyone, for it is a condition 
prevalent not only here, but in practically all educational institutions. 


After citing instances in which the awarding of prizes did 
not have a desirable aftermath, Mr. Lauritsen closes his 
paper with this letter on the subject from Mr. C. R. Reed, 
superintendent of the Minneapolis publie schools and pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Education Association. 


I have your letter in regard to giving of prizes for scholarship 
and other phases of school work. We do not believe in that kind of 
artificial incentive in the Minneapolis schools. I know that you will 
find such prizes given in some schools, but the consensus of peda- 
gogical opinion is against that sort of thing. The main purpose of 
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the public schools is to teach boys and girls to work together for 
the common good and not to surpass other students. We do not em- 
phasize individual achievement but service to the group. The sociali- 
zation of education has developed so rapidly that there is no place 
for individual prizes in the modern school. 


In comment on the announcement in the Compamon for 
March 9, 1933, that the Minnesota School has abandoned 
the practice of awarding prizes, an editorial in the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal, March 23, defends the custom of prizes in 
recognition of merit in school work. 


If the above means that no prizes are to be given pupils who 
are to continue as pupils, there is little room for adverse criticism. 
Promotions to higher classes constitute the awards. But if no prizes 
are awarded those pupils who excel when they graduate, there is 
certainly room for disapproval. It has always been the custom of 
schools and colleges to reward superior excellence in some special way. 
Scholarships, and diplomas cum swmma laude, have from time im- 
memorial testified to the super-excellence of individual achievement. 
Too many prizes are harmful by making them too common, but the 
encouragement and effort that a prize for excellence begets should 
never be overlooked. Indifference and monotony are dispelled by 
prospective triumph. In the spirit of the motto of the Minnesota Com- 
panion, the pupils will work to win: ‘‘It is not in mortals to com- 
mand success; but we’ll do more, deserve it.’’ 


Project study has become part of the accepted classroom 
technique. An item in the Colorado School Index, December 
1932, explains how a co-operative teacher project may pro- 
duce desired results. 

At the teachers’ meeting in June the problem of materials for the 
teaching of nature topics was brought up. Teachers were unanimous 
in the opinion that a well-stocked museum would be useful, and 
steps were taken to provide the materials. Each teacher chose one 
subject, such as citrus fruits or grains. During the summer the 
teacher collected all the material possible, and looked up references 
on the subject. With this type of co-operation we hope to work out 
a useful list of topics and have materials and references so arranged 
as to eliminate repetition from one grade to another. The results 
obtained so far have been most gratifying. 

In a carefully detailed analysis appearing in the Canadi- 
an, April 1, 1938, Superintendent H. B. Fetterly and Miss 
Catherine Ford, supervising principal, of the Ontario 
School, make clear the advantages to be derived in a school 
for the deaf from the use of amplifying instruments. The 
writers take pains to dispel the popular belief that such de- 
vices give hearing to deaf children and thereby immediately 
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open up an easy road to learning. Continuous use of ampli- 
fying apparatus in the Ontario School with a typical enter- 
ing class of fifty children, varying in age from four and one- 
half to 21 years, with defects of hearing ranging from total 
deafness to a condition of hard of hearing, does, however, 
prove it of value in developing voice quality and correct and 
more fluent use of language. 

Referring to children who have lost hearing at an early 
age and who enter school with a complete lack of spoken 
language—children who comprise the great majority in 
schools for the deaf—in contrast with children possessing 
normal hearing, the authors state: 


It takes some time for the child with normal hearing to match 
exactly, that is, to give back in his own speech exactly, what he hears. 
At first he only gives babblings and gurglings, then single sounds 
and after a while words, phrases, and sentences. Even at five years 
of age he slurs over certain sounds, leaves some off altogether and 
forms others incorrectly, in spite of the fact that these speech pat- 
terns are falling on his ears every minute of his day, whether he wills 
to perceive them or not. Think of the infinite number of times a 
hearing child hears the same word. 

Keeping this in mind will you try to realize how few repetitions 
it is possible to give to the class of deaf children we have been talk- 
ing about? All they hear is what the teacher gives them through the 
amplifier and what they are able to give back is not perfect because 
they do not hear all the sounds in a word. They do not hear what 
you and i hear. All they get is a certain sensation which to them is 
associated with an object, an action, a person, etc. Therefore, the 
amplifier could never be sufficient in itself for teaching speech. We 
must continue to have hours of patient speech teaching, voice build- 
ing exercises for breath control, for muscular control, for resonance, 
for tone placing, etc. These are given through sight and touch. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘Is it worth while then to try to 
get anything over to this class of children through the ear?’’ The 
answer is, Yes, decidedly worth while. We must never permit our- 
selves for one minute to forget what a tremendous handicap deafness 
is and anything that can be used as an avenue of approach to the 
child’s mind must be used, and if we can use the normal avenue, even 
to a very slight extent it is of inestimable value to the child. 
Through his ear he can get the natural rhythm of speech as he can 
get it in no other way. The natural shading of expression can be con- 
veyed to a certain extent even to a child with a very small per- 
centage of hearing. We have proved this to our own satisfaction 
with sentences given to a second-year group of children. They could 
not repeat sentences but they knew every time which one had been 
given. 

There is nothing miraculous about what we are trying to do. We 
are not attempting to restore hearing to the deaf. We are trying to 
make the best use of what modern science has given us. We cannot 
give the children any more hearing than they had when they came 
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to school, but we can make them use the very little they already 
have. Where there has been a steady gain in what they perceive 
through the ear, it would appear that the hearing was improving, 
but only in very rare cases is this actually true, and at that the 
audiometer test would not show a very large gain. The fact that the 
speech which has been developed here is of a better quality and more 
fluent than formerly leads parents and others to think that the chil- 
dren must be hearing more. In fact one parent is firmly convinced 
that her child’s hearing must be improving because each year she 
goes home she is able to converse more fluently with her family. 

We are not even attempting to build up a hearing vocabulary, but 
we are making use of every sense the children have to give them an 
understanding of language and to give them the best acquired speech 
possible so that they may use this language in the natural way. 


A close study of enrollment records provides the basis for 
an instructive discussion in the Colorado Index, March 1933, 
by Mr. Glenn I. Harris, head teacher in the Colorado School. 
Noting first a marked increase in the frequency of meningitis 
as a cause of deafness, as well as an increase in the number 
of pupils admitted with deafness acquired after the age of 
five, Mr. Harris reveals the bearing of this tendency as an 
educational problem. 


Recently we have had increasing attention called to the problem 
presented by the child who becomes deaf after his English habits are 
formed and in some cases after several years in public school. The 
problem is, of course, not new, but the increased interest in it would 
seem to indicate that more children of that type are now applying for 
admission to our schools than formerly. 

There are some diseases that are confined almost wholly to the 
period of infancy and early childhood. Deafness due to these causes 
occurs before the speech formative period and the child, like the 
congenitally deaf child, comes to school without any articulate speech. 
A study of the records of the 1001 deaf pupils who have been en- 
rolled in the Colorado School up to 1932 will show 247 deaf at birth, 
381 becoming deaf under two years of age, and 102 where the age 
at which deafness occurred is unknown. This latter group, in most 
cases, will fit in with the other two groups as having become deaf 
before any usable English was acquired. This gives us 73 per cent 
deaf before the age of two, with another 15 per cent becoming deaf 
between the ages of two and five. This leaves only 12 per cent who 
became deaf after they were five years of age, when speech habits 
should be well formed. During the last three years over 25 per cent 
of the children admitted became deaf after they were five years old. 
Thus it is seen that among new pupils the proportion with hearing 
backgrounds has doubled. 

A large part of this increase in our section of the country is due 
to the increase in the number of cases of meningitis. In the total 
enrollment to date meningitis and brain fever (possibly the same 
thing) account for only 13 per cent, while of the last three years’ 
enrollment of new pupils 34 per cent have been made deaf by 
meningitis. Only a few of the meningitis cases became deaf before 
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five years of age. Possibly the younger children lack the stamina 
to recover from the disease. 

The problem faced by the teacher in an advanced grade who has 
a recently deafened child added to her class is that the child has 
speech and a good mentality but no lip-reading ability, and in 90 
per cent of the cases less than 20 per cent hearing, for meningitis, 
on the average, leaves less hearing than any other disease. She must 
either take extra time to teach the child lip-reading or write out 
explanations for the child. Occasionally there is a period of several 
months when the child finds it difficult to concentrate on lessons or 
keep his eyes focused. This phase eventually wears off. A special 
afternoon class in lip-reading for these children has done much to 
facilitate their readjustment in our school. 

Through proper medical attention and observation of quarantine 
regulations the number of cases of deafness due to scarlet fever, once 
the leading cause of hearing losses, has been halved and is still de- 
clining. The use of serum in the treatment of meningitis cases has 
quite likely saved the lives of many children and prevented deafness 
in many others. There seems to be some question as to how meningitis 
is transmitted, how soon the serum has to be administered to be 
effective, and how long the patient must be kept in bed after re- 
covery. Some doctors feel that meningitis occurs most often where 
the child’s vitality has been lowered by sickness or other cause. 
Conversations with parents of the children seem to bear out this theory. 

From the humanitarian standpoint, research in the prevention and 
cure of meningitis would be one of the greatest boons. From the 
financial viewpoint, it would be an excellent investment, for, with 
the present trend, it appears that one-third of the expense of educat- 
ing the deaf children in this region will in a few years be due to 
the specific cause, meningitis. 


Superintendent A. C. Manning of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School regards the general popular ignorance about 
the deaf as one of the major obstacles. His opinion on this 
matter is expressed in the Western Pennsylvanian for March 
16, 1933. 

Educating the deaf is difficult, but educating the hearing world 
to the fact that the deaf can fit into almost any niche in the in- 
dustrial, commercial, professional world is far more difficult. Little 
by little the mist of ignorance is vanishing. Gradually the world is 
learning that the ‘‘deef,’’ the ‘‘mutes,’’ the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ are 
real human beings, that schools for the deaf are not ‘‘asylums’’ and 
if we who are responsible for the education of the deaf will carry on 
persistently and if our successors for generations will do likewise, 
eventually this greatest obstacle in the path of the deaf will be 
noticeably smaller if not entirely eliminated. 

The practical aspect of athletic relationships with schools 
for the hearing is stressed in a discussion in the Minnesota 
Companion, March 23, 1933, by Superintendent Leonard 
M. Elstad. 


It is interesting to note that so many schools for the deaf are 
members of their respective State Athletic Associations. I think this 
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is a splendid idea and one that can not help but be of benefit to 
schools for the deaf. 

We who are in the work realize what great progress has been 
made along educational lines in our schools for the deaf. The general 
public, however, is still unaware of this progress. We need to utilize 
every means possible for spreading this information. I feel that our 
association with hearing schools along athletic lines is one important 
means toward this end. If the general public will only realize we 
can compete with them favorably physically, it will naturally be- 
come interested enough to find out that the deaf can also compete 
favorably with the hearing public in other ways. 

It was only some two years ago that the Nebraska State School 
for the Deaf basketball team won the state championship. It goes 
without saying that the Nebraska School for the Deaf received a 
large amount of favorable comment at that time and I am sure this 
school is much better known to-day than it would have been had this 
not happened. 


Mr. Elstad continues the thought in another discussion in 
the Companion for April 6, 1933, this time with ‘‘ Visitors’’ 
as the subject. 


We are always pleased to welcome college groups and high school 
groups. These visits help them in their sociology work and their 
psychology work. We always plan to give them a short talk before 
they start their visit so they can better understand what the chil- 
dren are doing in the classrooms. We feel that these many visitors 
will go out after visiting our school and act as missionaries for the 
cause of the education of the deaf. We who are in the work realize 
that the general public knows too little of what we are doing. We 
wish every visitor to be a booster. Perhaps these visitors will some 
day be employers. If we can impress upon them the fact that the 
deaf can do most kinds of employment as well as, or better than, 
hearing people, they will be more inclined to give the deaf an op- 
portunity to show that they are capable of doing the work. So we are 
very much pleased to have visitors at all times. 


Miss Marguerite McNaughton of the Indiana School, in 
her Fourth Annual Report as summer field agent, given in 
the Silent Hoosier, December 16, 1932, refers to the advan- 
tage of making contact with the homes of deaf children who 
are as yet too young to be entered at school. 


It is very interesting to note that fifteen children who were too 
young to enter our school were located. In each case, very great in- 
terest was shown and by the time the children are old enough to enter 
here, their parents will be better prepared for the forced separation 
and eager to get them into school. If all deaf children could be lo- 
cated before they are of school age, then admitted at the proper time, 
perhaps we could avoid the tragedy of wasting one, two or more years 
in the public schools. Often the time spent in public schools is worse 
than wasted. The child’s interest wanes, he falls into the habit of 
inattention, then becomes indifferent. If the teacher is interested in 
him, she takes time which belongs to her other pupils. Usually she 
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sends home a report card which deceives the parents, leading them to 
think that he is making passing grades. All, apparently, goes well 
until either the child or the parent awakens to the apalling fact that 
the child in question is in the dark silent world of ignorance. When 
the awakening comes, little can be done for him. He comes to us too 
late. We give him all we can, which is little compared to that which 
we could have given had he been with us at an early age when he 
was hopelessly gazing at the walls and floor in the public school 
building back home. 


In the May 1933 number of the West Virginia Tablet 
Superintendent Parley DeBerry reports on the results of 
the state-wide Eighth Grade Diploma Test held last spring, 
in which a class of ten deaf boys and girls participated with 
credit to themselves and—we would add—to the school as 
well. 


When we asked permission of the county superintendent to permit 
us to enter this class in the examination, doubt was expressed by him 
as to the ability of the deaf boys and girls to compete successfully 
with the hearing boys and girls in the examination, but we expressed 
the willingness to have them try it. When the Grading Board graded 
the papers, it was found that every one of the ten had passed success- 
fully; all of them making good grades, and several of them making 
the highest grades made in the county. Seven of our deaf boys and 
girls made 100 per cent in arithmetic, and this grade was equalled 
by only one of the hearing boys and girls in Hampshire County. 
At least two of our pupils had the highest average of any pupil who 
entered the examination. There were 154 eighth-grade hearing boys 
and girls who took the examination and the county superintendent told 
us yesterday that only about two thirds of them passed successfully. 

We have learned that over in Preston County less than one half of 
nearly 300 pupils who took the examination in that county passed 
successfully and in Hardy County, adjoining this county, we are told 
that only about one third of the pupils entering the examination were 
successful. 

We feel that we have a right to be very proud of our ten boys 
and girls because every one of them passed successfully. The two 
boys listed as making the highest grades are totally deaf and are 
the sons of deaf parents who were educated in the School for the 
Deaf here several years ago. 

The diplomas that our boys and girls will receive at commencement 
on June 2 will entitle them to enter any high school in West Virginia. 
We plan, however, to offer the freshman year of high school work 
here next year and it is our hope that all of the ten will return to 
school to take the high school work. 


The proper. perspective of the teacher’s work, in which 
human values are emphasized, should be a prime considera- 
tion. This is the theme developed in a paper on ‘‘ Visions and 
Aims’’ by Miss Pauline Schmidt, assistant principal in the 
Georgia School, in the School Helper, February, 1933. The 
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objectives that are ‘‘of even greater value than those pre- 
scribed by the course of study”’ include certain attributes 
of character such as joy of work, a love of truth and beauty, 
a well-balanced social sense, a discriminating moral sense, 
a feeling for the Divine and a sense of humor. 

The concluding paragraph of Miss Schmidt’s paper fol- 
lows: 


These then are some of the objectives toward which we are striv- 
ing in our effort to make happy, well balanced, useful men and women 
—to teach them the value of agreeable occupation and wholesome 
recreation and arouse in them the desire to express, and the ability 
to control, the spiritual and emotional self. It is a very great task 
and a greater accomplishment. Admittedly there are paths that strag- 
gle away from the straight broad highway of the curriculum. But, 
after all, it is the little lanes that furnish interest and delight to 
our journeys, that kindle the imagination and invite us to loiter along 
their lovely trails. And so, perhaps, in the years to come our pupils, 
too, will lovingly remember the strayings away from the prescribed 
course and thank us for having given them a few buffers against the 
storm and stress of life. 


WILLIAM ANDREW CALDWELL 


When death removed Dr. William Andrew Caldwell in 
Berkeley, California, March 22, 1933, a great educator’s 
career came to a close. For exactly 50 years, from 1877 to 
1927, he labored in the field of education of the deaf. For 
the sake of permanent record a brief outline of his life has 
been suggested for the ANNALS. 

Dr. Caldwell was born in Hanover, Indiana, July 16, 1853. 
After completing the course in the public schools he entered 
Hanover College, graduating in 1874. In the fall of that 
year he registered for graduate work and in June, 1875, he 
was awarded the master of arts degree. He then entered rail- 
road work, acting as clerk, and taught a rural school for 
a while. 

A teacher of the deaf in the State school at Indianapolis 
endeavored to interest him in the education of the deaf, but 
his experience in the ungraded rural school had thoroughly 
discouraged him and he had made up his mind to take up 
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work which involved no problems of discipline. He argued 
that if he found it difficult to maintain order in a rural 
school, the voice being insufficient, how could he maintain 
order in a room occupied entirely by deaf pupils? The fact 
was, as he often related, he knew absolutely nothing about 
the deaf and the means employed to teach them. But the 
friend was persistent and Mr. Caldwell decided to become 
a recruit into the ranks of educators of the deaf. That mo- 
ment was a happy decision for the cause as his long and 
distinguished service testifies. 

He entered the work in the Indiana School, September 
15, 1877. In order to understand the deaf, to get first-hand 
knowledge of their difficulties, he decided, wisely, that his 
objective could be reached by mingling freely with the pu- 
pils on the playground, in their social gatherings and club 
meetings. His enthusiasm, his personality,.soon made him a 
favorite among the pupils. In such a favorable atmosphere 
his great heart and fine mind enabled him to absorb much 
and to give much. Perfect understanding bridged the chasm 
between teacher and handicapped pupil. Mutual co-opera- 
tion and benefit were the result. With the advance of time, 
Mr. Caldwell began to produce articles on the education of 
the deaf. He possessed a fine literary mind and his writings 
always commanded the attention of educators in the pro- 
fession. His reasoning and his conclusions were clear and 
apparently unimpeachable. He unmistakably bore the stamp 
of a deep thinker and a true educator. His name almost im- 
mediately became well known throughout the profession. 

The climate of Indiana being too severe for his frail con- 
stitution, his physician advised him to seek a drier atmos- 
phere, particularly California. Accordingly he applied to 
Dr. Warring Wilkinson, principal of the California School, 
for a position in 1879. There being a vacancy, he was at once 
invited to come to California. He remained till his health 
was apparently restored in 1882, when he returned to the 
Indiana School, teaching there till 1886, when he was called 
to take a class in the Pennsylvania Institution, at Phila- 
delphia. 
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In 1890 he was called to the superintendency of the Flor- 
ida State School for the Deaf, at St. Augustine. Here he 
founded the Florida School Herald and acted as its editor, 
filling it with articles on the education of the deaf and 
poetry. A change of politics in 1892 forced him out of his 
position and the state of Florida lost an educator whose 
brilliance heralded an auspicious advancement in the educa- 
tion and training of her deaf children. 

Desiring to return to active classroom work, Mr. Caldwell 
went back to the California School immediately. He became 
substitute teacher and editor of the California News. In 
1894, on the death of George B. Goodall, head teacher, he 
was made a full-time teacher, also continuing his work on 
the school paper. He continued with the California School 
until September 15, 1927. During his long service he rose 
from classroom teacher to principal, or head of the school. 

In 1884, Mr. Caldwell was united in marriage to Mrs. 
Mary Edna (Mc Conahy) Foster, widow of an Indiana state 
senator, whom he had first met while playing in a musical 
band. She was a woman of refinement and personal charm. 

In 1924 Gallaudet College recognized the outstanding abil- 
ity of Mr. Caldwell—ability as teacher, scholar and leader 
—and awarded him the honorary degree of doctor of liter- 
ature. In his long career, Dr. Caldwell received many honors 
but he declared to this writer that the award made by Gal- 
laudet had made him feel that it was the crowning glory of 
his efforts. 

Dr. Caldwell not only taught hundreds of deaf pupils, but 
he also lectured to thousands and prepared not a few for 
college. Some of these rose to high rank in the profession of 
which he was master. His sign delivery was clear and force- 
ful. His lectures, always well prepared, held his silent audi- 
ences spellbound from beginning to end. He knew how to 
talk and when to stop. Always there was a wish among his 
audience that he would go on indefinitely. He lived up to the 
precept: ‘‘Have something to say. Say it. Stop talking.”’ 

Above all, Dr. Caldwell impressed his pupils by the clear 
grasp of what he taught. He was an adept in language teach- 
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ing. He did not place much emphasis on the necessity of 
acquiring a clear understanding of complicated grammati- 
eal constructions and procedure. He taught language by 
example. His own flawless sentences, as they were written 
on the wall slates, were copied and studied by his pupils. 
What he achieved in language work with congenitally deaf 
pupils always struck this writer as one of the unsung mar- 
vels of human understanding and achievement over seeming 
impossibilities. 

In the classroom Dr. Caldwell often found time to give 
short talks or to write notes of advice in regard to the work 
at hand, or about other matters that came to his attention 
and that he thought he should take up for the benefit of his 
pupils. He was the very personification of the Golden Rule. 
To his friends he knew only loyalty and this he continually 
stressed as the most desirable trait in man. He detested show 
and always exhorted the pupils to be natural in all things. 
His last address to the pupils in the assembly hall of the 
school, just before he left the principalship, was on the sub- 
ject ‘‘To seem is not to be.’’ As he gave utterance to his 
thoughts there was absolute quiet in the large room. Rapt 
attention was accorded the speaker. It was the most impres- 
Sive enunciation, perhaps, that had ever been made by Dr. 
Caldwell. In that talk, he seemed to pour forth the conclu- 
sions gained from a long life among different personalities 
whose motives he analyzed and held up to the light. His was 
the enunciation of the sage, the philosopher, the character 
analyst, the psychologist, all in one. It was his gift to see 
and understand. 

As a writer on educational matters, Dr. Caldwell gained 
the respect of the thinking members of the profession. His 
editorials in the California News were widely read and 
copied or quoted. He wrote articles for the ANNALS, the As- 
sociation Review, the San Francisco Argonaut, the Indian- 
apolis News, the Youth’s Companion and other publications. 
He also wrote poetry and compiled a volume of his work for 
distribution among his selected friends. 

Those who knew Dr. Caldwell and understood his sweet 
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soul will ever mourn his passing. He was a friend of the 
deaf and truly a friend in need. This he proved many times. 
His heart was always brave and unflinchingly he stood up 
for the right. He knew no other course. His fine sense of 
humor, his forgiving nature, his generous impulses and his 
ever-willingness to assist when distress was apparent made 
of him a personality whose friendship was highly prized. 

When he was principal of the California School, from his 
office window he looked out at the sun setting in the Golden 
Gate. He loved the matchless nature-painting which seemed 
to be a fitting benediction to his daily labors in behalf of 
California’s deaf children. Now he rests in a beautiful mar- 
ble and bronze mausoleum on the hillside of Berkeley over- 
looking that same famed strait—a fitting last home for all 
that is mortal of the one whose life and uncommon gifts were 
freely given to the handicapped that they might live and be 
happy among men. 


WINFIELD SCOTT RUNDE, 
Instructor in the California School, 
Berkeley, California. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST-YEAR VOCABU- 
LARIES OF THE PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES—IV 


[This continues the report which Dr. Groff makes of her study of 
the vocabularies taught deaf children in their first year in school. 
In the three preceding sections—ANNALS, September 1932, pages 304- 
314; March 1933, pages 120-131; May 1933, pages 219-228—the au- 
thor presented data on the grammatical form and content of the 
vocabulary, with comparison with similar lists prepared for hearing 
children, and analysis of the noun group according to method of 
presentation, that is, speech, lip-reading, writing and print-reading. 

The section given here offers a similar analysis in tabular form 
of the verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and pro- 
nouns, also according to method taught. The numerals ‘‘1-10,’’ ‘‘11- 
20,’’ etce., refer in each case to the number of schools in which the 
several words were listed as taught.—Hditor, ANNALS. ] 
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1-10 


whipped 
wiped 
wrote 
wore 


11-20 


ate 
bought 
bounced 
caught 
coughed 
cried 
eut 
found 
got 

has 
hopped 
kissed 
loved 
made 
played 
put 
rolled 
spun 
thank you 
went 


21-30 


came’ 
gave 
have 
laughed 
threw 


31-40 


bowed 
fell 
ran 
saw 


1-10 
drank 
draw 
dressed 
dropped 
drove 
dug 
dust 


TABLE XIII 
FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN SPEECH VOCABULARY 

1-10 1-10 1-10 
am hung shook 
are hurt shot 
awoke is shovelled 
be jumped showed 
barked kicked shut 
beat killed skipped 
bit kneel slept 
blew know skated 
broke knew slapped 
brought lay slid 
brushed led smelled 
buttoned liked snowed 
bled looked snatched 
called lost spelled 
carried marched stole 
chased mended stood 
climbed opened stood up 
combed pardon (me) struck 
cooked passed swam 
crawled peeled swept 
danced petted swung 
drank picked talked 
did pinched thanked 
dressed poured thought 
dropped pulled tied 
drove punished told 
dug pushed took off 
do put on took 
fed rain tore 
flew read turn 
followed rode think 
fought sat unbuttoned 
fold sat down untied 
forgot scolded walked 
go scratched wanted 
heard screamed waved 
held see was 
hit sewed washed 
hid sharpened were 
hugged shone will 

TABLE XIV 
FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN LIP-READING VOCABULARY 

1-10 1-10 1-10 
am blew chased 
are broke climbed 
awoke brought combed 
be brushed cooked 
babble buttoned count 
barked bled crawled 
beat ealled clapped 
bit carried did 


do 


6419 
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FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN LIP-READING VOCABULARY, Continued 


11-20 
opened 
played 
pushed 
put 
rolled 
shut 
spun 
thank you 
waved 
went 
wrote 


21-30 
ate 
gave 
have 
marched 
threw 


31-40 


coughed 
eried 
danced 
jumped 

sat down 
saw 

skipped 
stood up 
turn around 
walked 


41-50 
bowed 
came 
fell 
hopped 
laughed 
ran 


1-10 
followed 
fought 
fold 
forgot 
go 
heard 
held 
hit 
hid 


1-10 1-10 1-10 
empty pinched talked 
fare poured thanked 
fan punished thought 
fed put on tickle 
followed rain tied 
fought raise told 
fold read took off 
forgot rode took 
heard sat tore 
held salute turn 
hit scolded think 
hid scratched tiptoe 
hurry screamed touched 
hugged see unbuttoned 
hung sewed untied 
hurt sharpened wanted 
is shone was 
jigged shame washed 
kicked shook were 
killed shot wink 
kneel shovelled will 
knew showed whipped 
know slept wiped 
line up skated wore 
lay slapped yawned 
led sled 
lifted smelled 11-20 
liked smiled bought 
light snowed bounced 
looked snatched caught 
lock spilled cut 
lost stole flew 
mended stood found 
pardon (me) stop go 
passed stretch got 
pulled struck has 
peeled swam kissed 
petted swept loved 
picked swung made 

TABLE XV 
FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN WRITTEN VOCABULARY 

1-10 1-10 1-10 
arm brushed danced 
are buttoned did 
awoke bled drank 
be called dressed 
barked carried dropped 
beat chased drove 
bit climbed dug 
blew combed do 
broke cooked fed 
brought crawled flew 


hugged 
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FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN WRITTEN VOCABULARY, Continued 


11-20 
ate 
bought 
bounced 
caught 
coughed 
eried 
eut 
found 
gave 
got 
has 
have 
hopped 
loved 
made 
played 
put 
spun 
thank you 
went 


21-30 
bowed 
came 
fell 
laughed 
ran 
saw 
threw 


1-10 
mended 
opened 
pardon (me) 
passed 
peeled 
petted 
picked 
pinched 
played 
poured 
pulled 
punished 
pushed 
put 
put on 
rain 
read 
rode 
rolled 


1-10 1-10 1-10 
hung rain stood up 
hurt read struck 
is rode swam 
jumped rolled swept 
kicked sat swung 
killed sat down talked 
kissed scolded thanked 
knew scratched thought 
know screamed tied 
line up see told 
lay served took off 
led sharpened took 
liked shone tore 
looked shook turn 
lost shot turn around 
marched shovelled think 
mended showed unbuttoned 
opened shut untied 
pardon (me) skipped walked 
passed slept wanted 
peeled skated waved 
petted slapped was 
picked slid washed 
pinched smelled were 
poured snowed will 
pulled snatched whipped 
punished spilled wiped 
pushed stole wrote 
put on stood wore 

TABLE XVI 
FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN PRINT-READING VOCABULARY 

1-10 1-10 1-10 
am combed held 
are cooked hit 
awoke crawled hid 
babble cut hugged 
harked drank hung 
beat dressed hurt 
bit dropped is 
blew drove jigged 
bought dug kicked 
bounced fed killed 
broke flew kissed 
brought followed know 
brushed found led 
buttoned fold lay 
bled forgot liked 
ealled go looked 
carried got lost 
caught has loved 
chased have marched 
climbed heard made 


sat 
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FREQUENCY OF VERBS IN PRINT-READING VOCABULARY, Continued 


1-10 
sat down 
scolded 
scratched 
screamed 
see 
served 
sharpened 
shone 
shook 
shot 
shovelled 


smelled 


1-10 1-10 
snowed took off 
snatched took 
spilled tore 
spun turn 
stole turn around 
stood unbuttoned 
stood up untied 
struck wanted 
swam waved 
swept was 
swung washed 
talked went 
thank you whipped 
thanked wiped 
thought wrote 
tied wore 
told yawned 

TABLE XVII 


11-20 
ate 
came 
cried 
danced 
coughed 
gave 
hopped 
jumped 
laughed 
ran 
saw 
skipped 
threw 
walked 


21-30 
bowed 
fell 


FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS 


1-10 
afraid 
another 
big 
better 
clean 
clear 
cloudy 
cool 
cross 
dark 
dirty 
dull 
dear 
funny 
flowered 
glad 
happy 
hard 
hot 
large 
last 
light 
little 
long 
many 
naughty 
next 
new 
nice 
old 


plaid 
rough 
round 
short 
slow 
small 
smart 
some 
smooth 
sleepy 
square 
sorry 
soft 
sore 
sour 
striped 
sweet 
silly 
thirsty 
tired 
tall 
thin 
ugly 
gray 
tan 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 


1-10 
sixteen 
seventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
twenty-one 
twenty-two 
twenty-three 
twenty-four 
twenty-five 
twenty-six 
twenty-seven 
twenty-eight 
twenty-nine 
thirty 
thirty-one 
thirty-two 
thirty-three 
thirty-four 
thirty-five 
thirty-six 
thirty-seven 
thirty-eight 
thirty-nine 
forty 
forty-one 
forty-two 
forty-three 
forty-four 
forty-five 


AND PRONOUNS IN SPEECH VOCABULARY 
1-10 


1-10 
forty-six 
forty-seven 
forty-eight 
forty-nine 
fifty 
fifty-one 
fifty-two 
fifty-three 
fifty-four 
fifty-five 
fifty-six 
fifty-seven 
fifty-eight 
fifty-nine 
sixty 
sixty-one 
sixty-two 
sixty-three 
sixty-four 
sixty-five 
sixty-six 
sixty-seven 
sixty-eight 
sixty-nine 
seventy 
seventy-one 
seventy-two 
seventy-three 
seventy-four 
seventy-five 


showed 

shut 

slept 

skated 

slapped 

slid 


1-10 
seventy-six 
seventy-seven 
seventy-eight 
seventy-nine 
eighty 
eighty-one 
eighty-two 
eighty-three 
eighty-four 
eighty-five 
eighty-six 
eighty-seven 
eighty-eight 
eighty-nine 
ninety 
ninety-one 
ninety-two 
ninety-three 
ninety-four 
ninety-five 
ninety-six 
ninety-seven 
ninety-eight 
ninety-nine 
one hundred 
about 
after 
around 


1-10 
afraid 
another 
big 
broken 
beautiful 
better 
clean 
clear 
cloudy 
cool 
cross 
dark 
dirty 
dull 
dear 
fast 
foggy 
funny 
flowered 
glad 


1-10 
away 
and 
before 
behind 
down 
downstairs 
for 
from 
in 
into 
in front of 
not 
off 
out of 
on 
over 
some 
under 
up 
upstairs 
when 
how 
where 
her 
him 
his 
my 
our 


1-10 
their 
them 
what 
who 
your 
its 
whose 

11-20 
bad 
cold 
fat 
good 
pretty 
sick 
warm 
well 
orange 
to-day 
to-morrow 
yesterday 
he 


it 
me 
she 
they 
us 
we 


TABLE XVIII 


FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS 
AND PRONOUNS IN LIP-READING VOCABULARY 


1-10 
heavy 
happy 
hard 
hot 
hungry 
kind 
large 
last 
light 
little 
long 
many 
naughty 
next 
nice 
old 
plaid 
rough 
round 
short 


1-10 
slow 
smart 
some 
smooth 
sleepy 
square 
sorry 
soft 
sore 
sour 
striped 
sweet 
strong 
silly 
thirsty 
tired 
tall 
ugly 
weak 
windy 
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FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ETC., IN SPEECH VOCABULARY, Continued 


20-30 
brown 
green 
pink 
purple 
white 
yes 


you 


30-40 


black 
blue 
red 
yellow 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 

no 


1-10 
lavendar 
tan 
twenty-one 
twenty-two 
twenty-three 
twenty-four 
twenty-five 
twenty-six 
twenty-seven 
twenty-eight 
twenty-nine 
thirty 
thirty-one 
thirty-two 
thirty-three 
thirty-four 
thirty-five 
thirty-six 
thirty-seven 
thirty-eight 


I 
|_| 
41-50 
one 
two 
three 
four 
five 
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FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ETC., IN LIP-READING VOCABULARY, 


1-10 
thirty-nine 
forty 
forty-one 
forty-two 
forty-three 
forty-four 
forty-five 
forty-six 
forty-seven 
forty-eight 
forty-nine 
fifty 
fifty-one 
fifty-two 
fifty-three 
fifty-four 
fifty-five 
fifty-six 
fifty-seven 
fifty-eight 
fifty-nine 
sixty 
sixty-one 
sixty-two 
sixty-three 
sixty-four 
sixty-five 
sixty-six 
sixty-seven 
sixty-eight 
sixty-nine 
seventy 
seventy-one 
seventy-two 
seventy-three 
seventy-four 
seventy-five 
seventy-six 
seventy-seven 
seventy-eight 
seventy-nine 
eighty 
eighty-one 


FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS 
AND PRONOUNS IN WRITTEN VOCABULARY 


1-10 
afraid 
another 
big 
better 


Continued 
1-10 1-10 « 

eighty-two under 
eighty-three up 
eighty-four upstairs 
eighty-five when 
eighty-six with 
eighty-seven how 
eighty-eight where 
eighty-nine her 
ninety him 
ninety-one his 
ninety-two my 
ninety-three our 
ninety-four their 
ninety-five them 
ninety-six what 
ninety-seven who 
ninety-eight your 
ninety-nine its 
one hundred whose 
about 
after 11-20 
around bad 
away cold 
and fat 
before new 
behind pretty 
down small 
downstairs thin 
for warm 
from gray 
in eleven 
into twelve 
in front thirteen 
not fourteen 
now fifteen 
off sixteen 
out-of-doors seventeen 
out of eighteen 
over nineteen 
to twenty 
some on 
none he 

TABLE XIX 


1-10 
clean 
clear 
cloudy 
cold 


1-10 
cool 
cross 
dark 
dirty 


11-20 


to-day 
to-morrow 
yesterday 


41-50 
black 
blue 
green 
red 
yellow 
one 
two 
three 
four 
five 


1-10 
dear 
funny 
flowered 
happy 


it 
me 
she 
they 
us 
we 
21-30 
good 
sick 
well 
orange 
yes 
I 
you 
31-40 
brown 
pink 
purple 
white 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 
no 
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FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ETC., IN WRITTEN VOCABULARY, 
Continued 


1-10 
hard 
hot 
large 
last 
light 
little 
long 
many 
naughty 
next 
new 
nice 
old 
plaid 
rough 
round 
short 
slow 
small 
some 
smooth 
sleepy 
square 
SOrTy 
soft 
sore 
sour 
striped 
sweet 
silly 
thirsty 
tall 
thin 
ugly 
warm 
gray 
tan 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
sixteen 
seventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
twenty-one 
twenty-two 
twenty-three 
twenty-four 
twenty-five 
twenty-six 


1-10 


twenty-seven 
twenty-eight 


twenty-nine 
thirty 
thirty-one 
thirty-two 
thirty-three 
thirty-four 
thirty-five 
thirty-six 
thirty-seven 
thirty-eight 
thirty-nine 
forty 
forty-one 
forty-two 
forty-three 
forty-four 
forty-five 
forty-six 
forty-seven 
forty-eight 
forty-nine 
fifty 
fifty-one 
fifty-two 
fifty-three 
fifty-four 
fifty-five 
fifty-six 
fifty-seven 
fifty-eight 
fifty-nine 
sixty 
sixty-one 
sixty-two 
sixty-three 
sixty-four 
sixty-five 
sixty-six 
sixty-seven 
sixty-eight 
sixty-nine 
seventy 
seventy-one 
seventy-two 


seventy-three 


seventy-four 
seventy-five 
seventy-six 


seventy-seven 
seventy-eight 


seventy-nine 


1-10 
eighty 
eighty-one 
eighty-two 
eighty-three 
eighty-four 
eighty-five 
eighty-six 
eighty-seven 
eighty-eight 
eighty-nine 
ninety 
ninety-one 
ninety-two 
ninety-three 
ninety-four 
ninety-five 
ninety-six 
ninety-seven 
ninety-eight 
ninety-nine 
one hundred 
about 
after 
around 
away 
and 
before 
behind 
down 
downstairs 
for 
from 
in 
into 
in front of 
not 


up 
upstairs 
when 
how 
where 
her 

him 

his 

my 

our 


1-10 
their 
them 
us 
what 
who 
your 
its 
whose 


bad 

fat 

good 
pretty 
sick 

well 

pink 
orange 
to-day 
to-morrow 
yesterday 
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11-20 
he 
it 
me 
she 
they 
we 
you 
21-30 
black 
blue 
brown 
green 
purple 
red 
off white 
out of yellow 
on no 
over yes 
to I 
some 
under 31-40 
one 
two 
three 
four 
five 
: 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 
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FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS 
AND PRONOUNS IN PRINT-READING VOCABULARY ° 


1-10 
afraid 
another 
bad 
big 
better 
clean 
clear 
cloudy 
cold 
cool 
cross 
dark 
dirty 
fat 
funny 
flowered 
heavy 
happy 
hard 
hot 
hungry 
large 
last 
light 
little 
long 
many 
naughty 
next 
new 
nice 
old 
plaid 
pretty 
rough 
round 
short 
slow 
small 
smart 
some 
smooth 
sleepy 
square 
sorry 
soft 
sore 
sour 
striped 
sweet 
strong 
silly 
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TABLE XX 


1-10 
thirsty 
tall 
thin 
ugly 
warm 
weak 
gray 
orange 
tan 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
sixteen 
seventeen 
eighteen 
nineteen 
twenty 
twenty-one 
twenty-two 
twenty-three 
twenty-four 
twenty-five 
twenty-six 
twenty-seven 
twenty-eight 
twenty-nine 
thirty 
thirty-one 
thirty-two 
thirty-three 
thirty-four 
thirty-five 
thirty-six 
thirty-seven 
thirty-eight 
thirty-nine 
forty 
forty-one 
forty-two 
forty-three 
forty-four 
forty-five 
forty-six 
forty-seven 
forty-eight 
forty-nine 


fifty-two 
fifty-three 


1-10 
fifty-four 
fifty-five 
fifty-six 
fifty-seven 
fifty-eight 
fifty-nine 
sixty 
sixty-one 
sixty-two 
sixty-three 
sixty-four 
sixty-five 
sixty-six 
sixty-seven 
sixty-eight 
sixty-nine 
seventy 
seventy-one 
seventy-two 
seventy-three 
seventy-four 
seventy-five 
seventy-six 
seventy-seven 
seventy-eight 
seventy-nine 
eighty 
eighty-one 
eighty-two 
eighty-three 
eighty-four 
eighty-five 
eighty-six 
eighty-seven 
eighty-eight 
eighty-nine 
ninety 
ninety-one 
ninety-two 
ninety-three 
ninety-four 
ninety-five 
ninety-six 
ninety-seven 
ninety-eight 
ninety-nine 
one hundred 
about 
after 
around 
away 
and 


1-10 
before 
behind 
down 
downstairs 
for 
from 
in 
into 
in front of 


to-day 
to-morrow 
to 

yes 
yesterday 
under 

up 
upstairs 
when 


no 
not 
off 
out of 
on 
over 
where 
her 
he 
him 
his 
it 
me 
my 
our 
she 
their 
them 
they 
us 
we 
what 
who 
you 
your 
its 
whose 
11-20 

good 

fifty sick 

fifty-one well 
black 

blue 
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FREQUENCY OF ADJECTIVES, ETC., IN PRINT-READING VOCABULARY, 


Continued 
11-20 11-20 11-20 11-20 
brown white three seven 
green yellow four eight 
pink one five nine 
purple two six ten 


red 
MARNE LAURITSEN GROFF, 
401 Wesley Temple Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROPOSED MEASURES FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
DEAF-BLIND 


Some time ago the writer visited an association for the 
deaf with whose employment manager she is acquainted. 
There were assembled in the waiting room a number of young 
men and women, graduates from schools for the deaf, look- 
ing for employment. Among them was a tall young man 
about twenty-five years of age, Dave R., born deaf, whose 
eyesight is so seriously impaired that one has to move out of 
his way to avoid a collision, for he cannot see farther than 
two feet. 

Dave’s father, by the way, owns a store, but will not per- 
mit him to do any work for fear of accident. Yet, Dave asked 
the association for the deaf to place him in the industries 
and bitterly resented the manager’s apparent lack of inter- 
est. While waiting for employment, which he believes will 
be forthcoming during this national crisis of unemployment, 
he spends his time playing bridge and conversing with his 
deaf friends by means of the sign language. A more morose 
looking young man, be it said, it would be difficult to find. 

Several others among these deaf applicants for employ- 
ment have such poor vision that although the manager places 
them now and then, they are dismissed within a short time. 
He is unable, therefore, to secure for them steady jobs. More- 
over, he cannot afford to alienate the very few employers 
willing to take on deaf workers, by sending those who see 
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poorly besides. Still, the world owes these severely handi- 
capped young people a living. 

Statistics prove that these are not isolated cases by any 
means. There are listed, for instance, nearly one thousand 
persons of all ages in this country who are both deaf and 
blind. Among school children whose eyesight and hearing 
are so poor that they cannot be educated in the regular class- 
room, the number is far greater. Furthermore, 25 cases of 
entirely deaf-blind children are on record in the United 
States and Canada for whom no facilities for an elementary 
education have been provided. Another 82 are either in insti- 
tutions for the deaf or in institutions for the blind; but few 
of the teachers there are prepared to cope with the situation 
of these doubly handicapped boys and girls; and so both 
teachers and pupils suffer. 

Almost an exception are the four deaf-blind boys that are 
being quite efficiently trained at the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind at Watertown, Massachusetts. Miss Inis B. Hall, 
their very devoted teacher, demonstrated her work with two 
of the boys at the Hall of Social Science of the Chicago 
World’s Fair in July, and also at Rosenwald Hall of the 
University of Chicago. These boys are given purely oral 
training ; they learn to speak and to ‘‘watch’’ the lips with 
their very sensitive fingers. Tad Chapman, eighteen, is a fine 
young man who speaks quite distinctly. He plays ‘‘Big 
Brother’’ to Leonard Dowdy, merely five years of age. The 
boys use the Phipps Unit, a bone conduction device, which 
they put between their teeth to perceive voices or musical 
sounds. Thus they enjoy the radio a great deal. 

Like her namesake Helen Keller, Helen May Martin of 
Olathe, Kansas, does not live in any ‘‘dark silence,’’ for the 
light of her soul illuminates her surroundings, not only for 
herself, but also for those who live near her. Helen is an 
excellent musician. She plays the piano splendidly and has 
a musical library of 6,000 pieces which she copied for herself 
in Braille. With her left foot on the pedal she catches the 
vibrations of the piano. In other words, she catches the sound 
waves that are transformed into vibrations. 
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It has been stated that ‘‘One cannot teach a born deaf- 
mute to understand a musical score, nor a born blind man 
how to feel color. To Beethoven, who had once heard with the 
ear, his deafness made no difference, nor their blindness to 
Homer and Milton.’’ Yet, Helen May Martin, though born 
deaf and blind—without memory of the ear and eye—not 
only plays the piano herself, but ‘‘heard’’ Paderewski play 
through a tin syrup can concealed in her lap. Her sensitive 
fingers caught the musical vibrations through the metal of 
the tin ean. Helen also uses a dise attachment, which she 
places on her lap in listening to the radio; the Teletactor, 
too, proves helpful to her in ‘‘listening’’ to voices and music. 
To ‘‘see’’ her vivid imagination aids her. She loves flowers 
and has a ‘‘feel’’ for their color. 

Aside from these few well-known cases, the deaf-blind 
in the United States are the most severely neglected of all 
human beings. England, France, Germany, Austria, as well 
as other European countries, have special schools designed 
to meet their needs; or welfare centers where provision is 
made for vocational training and recreation. The almost 
entire lack of such care and training in our own land is 
making itself keenly felt. 

Dr. Robert H. Gault, professor of psychology of the 
Northwestern University, whose ten years of continuous re- 
search aimed at enlarging the use of the sense of touch, have 
been the means of developing the Gault-Teletactor and bring- 
ing it to its present state of usefulness. This is ‘‘an instru- 
ment that enables you or 40 of you at once, to feel speech 
or music in your fingers.’’ Professor Gault has recently 
founded the American Institute for the Deaf-Blind in Chi- 
cago, which is to be an organization for scientific research. 

‘“What measure of human adaptability,’’ he asks, ‘‘re- 
mains when one or both of the higher sense organs cease to 
do their work? What are the possibilities for the social and 
educational amelioration of the totally or partially blind; 


*In ‘‘Peter Ibbetson’’ by Du Maurier. 
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and of those who are both deaf and blind in whole or in 
part? Experiment alone can answer these questions.’’ 
The first needs of the institute, Dr. Gault says further, 


are: 


1, Financial support for a scientifically competent staff to conduct 
basic research directed toward: 


a. Saving sight and hearing in the schools. 

b. Bringing up the general educational and social level of the blind 
and the deaf and the deaf-blind and of those who are partially 
handicapped in vision and hearing, to approximate as nearly as 
possible that of normal children and adults. 

The later needs of the institute would be: 

1. A building and grounds to house, for scientific purposes, both its 
a and a small number of young people who are both deaf and 
blind. 

2. A staff of teachers and attendants to take direct responsibility for 
the education and training of such deaf-blind cases as may be resident 
in the building. ; 

3. Facilities for giving assistance by mail to the parents and friends 
of the deaf, blind, and deaf-blind members of their families. 

A great blessing, too, would be, I am sure, a sort of cur- 
ative workshop where the adult deaf-blind could be occupied 
with some work suited to their mental or physical capabili- 
ties. Work of the right kind means salvation for them; it 
means keeping their minds and hands profitably employed 
and themselves at peace. 

LOUISE M. NEUSCHUTZ, 
International House, 


Chicago, Illinois 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Arizona School.—With the co-operation of the state vo- 
cational department five boys during the past year have 
been placed at work so that they may learn a trade under 
actual trades conditions. A similar effort is to be made for 
the girls. 

One hundred pupils have been registered at the school 
so far this year. Part of this increase is due to a normal 
growth and part is due to the field work which has been 
done by ‘‘remote control.’’ Judges of juvenile courts, pro- 
bation officers, welfare workers, school nurses, county health 
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units, school men, lodges and civic clubs were interested. 
Articles about the school were sent to the newspapers 
throughout the state, and the superintendent and several of 
the officers and teachers gave short talks at various lectures 
before conventions and other meetings. Demonstrations of 
class work were also frequently given and exhibits were sent 
to the state and county fairs. As a result of this work it has 
been necessary to build up a waiting list. 

When the records of ten deaf beginning pupils were 
checked back, it was found that the causes of deafness were 
as follows: cerebro-spinal meningitis, 6; congenital, 2; in- 
fantile paralysis, 1; typhoid fever, 1. 

The Boy Scouts of the school placed first in a recent state- 
wide swimming meet which was held in Phoenix. This troop 
was organized last spring more as an experiment than any- 
thing else, but has since proved to be quite an asset in solving 
many ‘‘boy problems.”’ 


Chicago Day-Schools.—The office of Dr. Frank G. Bruner, 
for many years director of special schools in Chicago, has 
been closed, due to the economy program of the city school 
system. The work of the office has been transferred to the 
office of Miss Isabella Dolton, assistant superintendent of 
schools, to whose department the schools for the deaf have 
been assigned. Dr. Bruner is now principal of two public 
elementary schools. 


Clarke School.—The retirement of Miss Abby T. Baker, at 
the end of the year, closed a term of 42 years of valued 
service. 

Miss Elizabeth Eylers of the Lower School and Mr. A. 
Bronley Smith, assistant in the physical education depart- 
ment, left at the end of the year. 

Teachers engaged to fill these vacancies were Miss Mar- 
jorie M. Miller, A.B., Converse College, South Carolina, and 
with several years’ experience in public school work; and 
Mr. Henry E. Wilhelm, B.S., International Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, Springfield. Miss Jean L. Sykes, B.A., Mount Holyoke 
College, and M.A., Smith, has been added to the staff. Miss 
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Louise Spier, for the past eight years part-time teacher of 
art, is to give full time to the work of the department. 

The Practical Arts Building for the use of the girls was 
completed in January and bears the Coolidge name. 


Deaf Department, Smouse School, Des Moines, Iowa.— 
A Hard-of-Hearing Group has been added this year. A spe- 
cial teacher works with these children with a hearing aid 
in small groups. Children are taken from Grades I-VI who 
had a very poor rating in the audiometer test, if that rating 
is verified by the examining otologist. This teacher gives 
them lip-reading, speech, reading and composition in the 
quarter day which she has each group. The remainder of the 
child’s day is spent in the regular grade to which he belongs 
in the school building. This plan appears to be working out 
very nicely, and children are being added to this group. 


Evangelical Lutheran Institute—The Rev. Wm. Gielow, 
for many years superintendent of the institute, resigned 
last June. Mr. John A. Klein, instructor and principal of 
the school for twenty-five years, was appointed superinten- 
dent. 

Due to the economic conditions and a somewhat smaller 
enrollment the school staff contains only three instructors at 
the present time. 


Florida School.—More emphasis is being given to auricu- 
lar training. One class has been organized which receives all 
instruction by use of the Radioear. 

At the close of the school year Misses Ellen Cobb, Emma 
Lee Hendricks and Martha Bruner submitted resignations. 
New teachers on the staff for the present school year are Miss 
Eleanor Maury who recently completed normal training at 
Gallaudet College; Miss Alice Eibeck, a trainee of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf; Miss Elizabeth Hig- 
gins, from the Alabama School; and Miss Emilie Olsen who 
was trained in the Normal Department of Clarke School. 

During the summer Bloxham and Wartmann Cottages 
were redecorated throughout. New copper gutters were 
placed on Wartmann Cottage. One new boiler was placed in 
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the heating plant and a new pump was installed by which 
soft water will be used in all boilers. 

Twelve pure bred Jerseys were purchased in Central Ten- 
nessee for the school dairy herd. About forty acres at the 
farm have been cleared of underbrush which will be used for 
pasture. About ten acres have been grubbed and planted to 
truck garden. 


Idaho School.—The enrollment has been steadily inereas- 
ing at this school in the last few years, and it was necessary 
to add a new teacher to the staff this fall. Miss Glenna Sealy 
from the Overlea School, Maryland, was appointed. The 
teaching staff otherwise remains the same as it was last year. 


McCowen Home.—The McCowen Oral School Home for 
Deaf Children, in Chicago, continues in operation under 
the old plan, which is that the children reside at the Home 
and attend school at the Parker Practice School, located just 
across the street. 

The Home accommodates about twenty children, the num- 
ber resident varying from fifteen to twenty throughout the 
year. There are no paid instructors at the Home, but all em- 
ployees use speech exclusively with the children as the means 
of communication. 

The Home is open twelve months in the year. When the 
Board of Education conducts summer vacation schools, the 
children attend summer school and take vacations when 
most convenient. 


New York School—Dr. Thomas Francis Fox retired at 
the close of the school year in June 1933, after 50 years of 
uninterrupted service both as teacher and principal. At the 
samé time, Mrs. Thomas Francis Fox retired, having 35 
years teaching experience to her credit. Announcement was 
then made of appointments to fill these vacancies, also of the 
reorganization of the school departments with the appoint- 
ment of other principals. Mr. Edmisten W. Iles, M.A., has 
been appointed principal of the advanced academic depart- 
ment, succeeding Dr. Fox. Miss Louise E. Cornell has been 
appointed principal of the primary and intermediate depart- 
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ments, succeeding Mrs. Fox. Miss Grace E. Peck has been 
appointed principal of the girls’ vocational school. Mr. Ed- 
mund B. Boatner, C.E., M.A., a graduate of the Normal De- 
partment of Gallaudet College in 1933, has been appointed 
principal of the boys’ vocational school. Mrs. Edmund B. 
Boatner, M.A., also a Gallaudet College Normal graduate, 
has been engaged to develop a course in handicraft, especially 
for retarded pupils. Mr. Alan B. Crammatte, A.B., Gallaudet 
College, 1933, has been appointed school librarian and 
assistant supervisor of boys. 


North Carolina School.—The North Carolina School an- 
nounces the publication of ‘‘Graded Lessons in Speech: A 
Manual for Teachers’’ by Miss Enfield Joiner, principal of 
the educational department. The volume bears the following 
dedication : 

To Dr. E. McK. GooDwIN 


In commemoration of his fortieth anniversary as 
Superintendent of the North Carolina School for the Deaf 


Though written primarily for the use of the teachers of 
the North Carolina School, where the work as outlined has 
been carried out in classrooms for the last four or five years, a 
sufficient number of copies have been printed to make the 
work available to other teachers who may desire it. 


Public School 47, Manhattan, New York City—This fall 
the school is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. It was 
started in 1908 with 47 pupils, in a very old, utterly inade- 
quate building. To-day it has 500 pupils, in a very new build- 
ing, especially equipped for this problem. In these 25 years, 
445 children have been graduated from this school. Four 
pupils have been graduated from college, and 63 are at the 
present time in the regular city high schools for the hearing. 
Two boys and one girl have won scholarships which enabled 
them to go to high school. 


Saskatchewan School._—This school opened its third term 
with its largest enrollment. There are at present 133 pupils 
registered, representing an increase of eight pupils; 66 are 
girls and 67 are boys. 
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Since the school opened in 1931 two changes in the teach- 
ing staff have been made. Mr. Arthur Willis, M.A., was ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss M. Miller ; Miss Blanche Morais, who 
was trained at the school, replaced Miss M. Karchut. Mr. 
Willis was assigned to a high class and Miss Morais is teach- 
ing the beginners. 

Among the advantages for pupils has been the organizing 
of a Boy Scout Troop of 36 pupils under the direction of the 
superintendent assisted by several scout leaders from Sas- 
katoon Troops. Basketball equipment has also been provided 
and erected in the school auditorium. Mr. Willis is coaching 
basketball for the boys and Miss Dena Hagen, assisted by 
University of Saskatchewan students, is coaching the girls. 

The Saskatchewan School for the Deaf has been fortunate 
in being selected as the seat of comprehensive research on 
deafness conducted by Mr. Sigurd Sanda, Canadian scientist, 
whose amplification instrument called the Brain-O-Graph 
has been loaned to the school for experimental purposes. Mr. 
Sanda’s instrument consists of an electric phonograph, radio 
and microphone. Sounds produced by the human voice or 
through the medium of radio and phonograph are amplified 
to varying degrees. By an ingenious arrangement of dials it 
is possible to switch from loud speaker to headsets and from 
phonograph or radio to microphone without making new 
connections. Mr. Sanda has been working with experimental 
classes in the evenings and has been experimenting on bone 
conduction and hearing in the various sound frequences. 

The school is again supervising evening classes in lip- 
reading at the Saskatoon Technical Collegiate for the benefit 
of hard-of-hearing and deafened adults. 

With the co-operation of the manufacturers of a number of 
amplification devices the school is planning an exhibition of 
hearing aids. This will make it possible for anyone interested 
to inspect and try out these devices and compare them as to 
results. This plan is in keeping with the spirit of the Depart- 
ment of Education in having the school for the deaf extend 
its service as far as possible to deafened adults as well as to 
pupils of school age who are enrolled in the school. 
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Western Pennsylvania School_—Superintendent A. C. 
Manning sends this note announcing the retirement of Mr. A. 
U. Downing: 


After 50 years of service as a teacher of deaf children, Mr. A. U. 
Downing retired at the end of last term while he is still young enough 
to enjoy the many years we hope are in store for him. 

The first seven years of Mr. Downing’s teaching experience he ob- 
tained in Ohio. The last 43 years he has taught in our school where he 
gave unstintedly and faithfully his best, zealously striving to help 
equip young people to meet life’s demands. 

Loyal to every trust, Mr. Downing leaves the school with the 
respect and confiderce of trustees, co-workers and pupils, conscious of 
the fact that scattered over the country there are hundreds of deaf 
persons whose aims are higher and whose lives are happier because of 
his guidance and inspiration. Many there are who, when in sorrow or 
in trouble, turn to Mr. Downing for comfort and help. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Convention Weekly Bulletin—As a pleasant and 
profitable aftermath of the recent International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf, a Convention Weekly Bulletin 
is being issued to members of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. Begun primarily as part of the 
effort to arouse interest in the Congress, it soon proved 
itself a valuable aid with the many worth-while contribu- 
tions it carried from experienced instructors. The number 
for October 20, 1933, the first of the current school year, 
describes briefly its purpose. 

The first number of the Convention Weekly Bulletin was published 
February 24, 1933, and continued through thirteen numbers up to the 
time of the International Congress. It was distributed free to all 


schools for the deaf, with a sufficient number of copies so that every 
teacher could file one. 

The Bulletin was received so well that the Executive Committee de- 
cided to issue 30 numbers during the school year to be mailed to mem- 
bers who had paid their dues to the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf—the teachers’ organization. 

Those who receive this Bulletin are urged to show it to their fellow 
teachers who are not already members of the Convention, so that they 
might learn what a membership in the Convention includes. 


Edited and printed at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 


the Bulletin gives promise of continuing the fine work it has 
begun, of making available to the profession a wide assort- 
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ment of practical suggestion and material for use in the 
classroom. It is well worth abundant support, and the hope is 
that it will become a permanent feature. 


Certification.—Since our last report, the following have 
made application for certification under the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf: 

Laura McDill Bates, Syracuse, New York 

Mildred E. Connelly, St. Joseph’s Institute 

Harriet M. Hall, New York School 

Horace F. Janney, Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute 

Lillian McF. McPherson, Tennessee School 

Edith Hillman Watson, New York School 


Deaf Persons in Psychological Experiments.—In the New 
York Times for September 12, 1933, appeared a summary 
of psychological experiments, conducted by Dr. Louis Wil- 
liam Max of New York University, in which deaf persons 
were employed as subjects. The theory, as explained in the 
New York Times account, concerns the possibility that 
thought processes are in effect sensori-motor manifestations, 
and is explored by Dr. Max with the aid of extremely sensi- 
tive electrical recording apparatus. 


A new compass for exploring the mysterious processes of thought 
and for penetrating further than has hitherto been possible into the 
forbidden realm of dreams, was described here to-day by Professor 
Louis William Max of New York University before the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association. 

The results corroborate the so-called motor theory of consciousness, 
the central principle of which is that all awareness, or consciousness, is 
essentially dependent upon muscular activity; that consciousness is not 
a correlate of mere brain activity but is intrinsically a reaction, func- 
tioning in terms of complete sensori-motor ares. That is, there can be 
no thinking without muscular activity. 

It has been known for some time that nervous impulses are accom- 
panied by very minute electrical currents, known as action-currents. 
These action-currents can be measured by a highly sensitive electrical 
galvanometer, which records currents in millionths of a volt. 

Since deaf-mutes are used to expressing their thoughts with their 
hands, Dr. Max chose them as the subject for his experiments which 
he has been conducting since 1926. 

With a delicate string galvanometer and a vacuum-tube amplifica- 
tion system, he measured the nervous impulses in their finger muscles 
when they were thinking ‘‘silently’’ and ‘‘aloud,’’ that is, when they 
were expressing their thoughts with the use of their hands, or kept 
their hands still. 

The experiments showed that even when the deaf-mute kept his hands 
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still, his thoughts were registering action-currents on the electrical 
measuring apparatus. 

Next, the galvanometer was employed on the mutes during sleep. 
It was also employed on normal persons. It was determined that sleep 
yields practically no action-currents, but that when a person is dream- 
ing his dream is recorded by action-currents on the galvanometer. 

By observing the galvanometer it has thus become possible, Dr. Max 
states, to detect dreams in a sleeping subject. 

The fingers and hands of the deaf-mutes were not the only parts of 
the body tested in the experiments. Action-currents, or ‘‘thought cur- 
rents’’ from different parts of the body were recorded simultaneously 
by two amplifier galvanometers. Action-currents were also measured 
when the subjects were made to experience sensation during the wak- 
ing state and also during thought problems—verbal, visual, kinaesthetic 
and arithmetical. 

When a subject was engaged on a problem, his thinking was trans- 
lated in terms of electricity, and the movements of the galvanometers 
were recorded photographically. So far 659 such ‘‘thought-photo- 
graphs’’ have been obtained by Dr. Max, who is continuing his re- 
search. 

The harder a subject thinks the greater the electric current registers 
on the instrument. A hard problem in arithmetic showed more ‘‘juice’’ 
on the ‘‘thought-current-photograph.’’ When the problem was very 
easy, hardly any current was recorded. 

Ordinary reading produced electricity in the muscles of the body. 
In the case of an expert proofreader, hardly any current at all was 
recorded. Counting X’s and Y’s in an alphabetical series, which raised 
currents in most persons, did not register at all with proofreaders. 

A study of the ‘‘thought-photographs’’ showed that several dreams 
may take place in the course of two or three consecutive minutes. This 
indicates, Dr. Max said, that dreams may last much longer than the 
classic one or two seconds. 

‘¢In the case of sleep,’’? Dr. Max reported, ‘‘ we found that when a 
deaf subject first lay down, with one amplifier-galvanometer attached 
to each arm, there was a good bit of motor activity present. 

‘¢ As he relaxed, the action-currents decreased in amplitude and when 
he fell asleep, as evidenced by the onset of snorting, etc., the currents 
often disappeared entirely or diminished to one or two millionths of a 
volt, occurring sometimes in the right arm, sometimes in the left and 
sometimes in both. 

‘‘That this response was physiological in origin and was not due 
to the amplifier itself, was demonstrated by its complete disappearance 
when the amplifier or the electrodes were short-circuited. 

‘Occasionally, sudden volleys of action-currents appeared, obviously 
caused by motility changes. These muscular movements were usually 
visible and were relatively brief in duration. Electrically, they arose 
suddenly out of a practically zero baseline and quickly returned to it. 

*¢Another and different type of muscular activity yielded action- 
currents of longer duration. They resembled our earlier records of 
thinking and were not usually accompanied by visible bodily move- 
ments. When this happened, we on two occasions waked the subjects 
immediately and they reported that they had just been dreaming. In 
all, this type of string activity was observed in ten instances. 

*¢T am not absolutely certain as yet that these periods of activity 
are indications of the dream-state, but I have a rather definite sus- 
picion that they are.’’ 
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In reference to the length of the dream activity of his 
subjects, Dr. Max states in a letter: 


My conclusion that dreams may last more than the classic one or 
two seconds was drawn from a dream record which showed that 
electrical activity lasted as long as two and three-quarter minutes. The 
article you saw garbled this point somewhat. 


Report of the Proceedings of the International Congress. 
—Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, president of the Inter- 
national Congress on the Education of the Deaf, is in charge 
of the preparation of the official report of the proceedings of 
the Congress, and announces that subscription for this re- 
port is now open. It will be in the form of a bound volume, 
priced at $2.00 per copy. Orders should be placed with Mr. 
Pope, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Death of Dr. Long.—With the death of Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long, on October 31, 1933, comes to a close a record of 
eminent achievement—the contribution of a life-time de- 
voted to the welfare of the deaf. Distinguished as teacher, 
principal, writer, poet, leader, Dr. Long gave of his versatile 
talents so that his name for more than a generation has 
stood high in all fields where the deaf are concerned. He 
had the gift, too, of a kindly demeanor that endeared him to 
all whose good fortune it was to know him. 

His outstanding achievements include long service as 
head of the academic department in the Iowa School where 
he had much to do with bringing the course of study to the 
high plane of efficiency it has so long maintained; service 
as teacher and mentor to a long list of former pupils who 
have held their own successfully in life; authorship of a 
‘*Dictionary of the Sign Language,’’ practically the only 
manual of its kind universally accepted as authentic; tenure 
over a long period of the position of treasurer of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf; authorship 
of a volume of poetry ‘‘Out of the Silence,’’ membership in 
the Conference on Problems of the Deaf called by the Na- 
tional Research Council, and official membership in the re- 
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cent White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. 


Honorary Degree for Superintendent Bjorlee.—An event 
of interest during the past summer was the conferring of 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters upon Superin- 
tendent Ignatius Bjorlee of the Maryland School by St. 
Olaf College, Minnesota, in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments in the fields of education and social service. With a 
long record of constructive activity in the councils of the 
Convention and the Conference, Dr. Bjorlee fully merits 
this new distinction. 


Annual Meeting of the National Education Association.— 
The Proceedings of the Seventy-first Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association held at Chicago, July 1-7, 
1933, gives a report of two sectional meetings of special 
interest to teachers of the deaf. One relates to the Depart- 
ment of Lip-Reading in which papers were read as follows: 
‘*Special Education and the Hard of Hearing,’’ by Dr. 
Frank G. Bruner, director of special schools in Chicago; 
‘*A Century of Progress in Lip-Reading,’’ by Mrs. Harriet 
Andrews Montague, of the Volta Bureau; ‘‘The Learning 
and Teaching of Speech Reading,’’ by Miss Bessie L. 
Whitaker, associate professor of special education at State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; and ‘‘Finding the 
Hard-of-Hearing Child,’’ by Miss Hazel Walker, audiometer 
examiner in the Chicago public schools. 

The program of the Department of Special Education in- 
eluded a number of papers of interest. In ‘‘An Enriched 
Program for Physically Handicapped Children,’’ by Miss 
Bess R. Johnson, principal of the Smouse Opportunity 
School, Des Moines, Iowa, the following points were stressed : 
An approach to a normal aspect on life is furthered by Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout and Campfire activities, by a student coun- 
cil plan, by school assemblies, by a creative art course and 
by specially directed field trips. Other papers read were: 
‘‘Where Are We Now?—A Critical Evaluation of Special 
Education,’’ by Virgil E. Dickson, assistant director of 
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schools in Berkeley, California ; ‘‘Special Education in Ger- 
many—What Can We Learn From It?’’ by Miss Gertrude 
Roser of State Normal College, Ypsilanti; and ‘‘ Better Co- 
ordination of Services for Physically Handicapped Groups 
in School and Community Programs,’’ by Miss Lavilla A. 
Ward, supervisor of special classes in the state of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Miss Roser stated that in Germany the program for 
special education called for exacting requirements in special 
training and rigid examination for prospective teachers, 
vocational work is emphasized, field trips play an important 
part in the school work and gardening is a very prominent 
feature of the course. 

Miss Ward closed her paper with this paragraph: 

All arrangements made in the regular public schools should be 
carried on with the objective of serving physically handicapped chil- 
dren on an equal basis with normal children. The plan of leaving the 
children wherever possible in the normal environment of home and 
community is invaluable. Their adjustment as members of the social 
body is best promoted by their participation in the activities of the 


normal social group. It is our belief that a fuller and more complete 
life is thus made possible for physically handicapped children. 


Dr. Goldstein Honored.—The many friends of Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein, founder and director of Central Institute, will be 
pleased to learn of a signal honor bestowed upon him when 
on November 3, 1933 he was awarded the city of St. Louis 
Award for 1932-1933, ‘‘in recognition of his achievements 
and research during the last 40 years dealing with problems 
of deafness.’’ 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 4, tells of the 
presentation of the award. 


The certificate of award with the accompanying $1000 check was 
given the doctor before about 500 friends and members of the Award 
Committee in the Mayor’s office. Dr. Goldstein turned the $1000 over 
to the Central Institute for the Deaf. 

This was the second time the award, offered by an anonymous donor, 
has been presented. Last year the prize was bestowed on Tom K. Smith, 
then chairman of the Citizens’ Committee on Relief and Employment, 
for his activities in behalf of the city’s needy. Smith donated the $1000 
to the Citizens’ Committee. 

City Counselor Charles M. Hay opened the brief ceremony yesterday 
afternoon in behalf of Mayor Dickmann who is out of the city. He 
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praised the unknown citizen who has made the award possible and 
declared it is a stimulant toward service reflecting honor on the com- 
munity. Counselor Hay introduced Dean Isador Loeb of the Washing- 
ton University School of Business and Public Administration, who 
announced the award winner and made the presentation. 

Dr. Goldstein was selected from among twenty-five St. Louisans 
whose names had been offered the Award Committee from time to 
time during the year. 


INVENTIONS—PATENTS—PRODUCTS prepared for the 
market on sale, royalty, licence or other basis. Write for in- 
formation and costs. Alfred E. Glascock, adie Tenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Margaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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When in England, Don’t Forget to Visit 
The 


DEAF LIBRARY 


“Ephphatha House,” 5 Grange Road, 
EALING, W.5 (Middlesex) 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present and Future of the 
Deaf, Deaf-Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and types 
of Deafness, are cordially welcome to view the Collection of: 
1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, Pamphlets, Magazines 
and Foreign Papers. The largest and most complete Deaf Library 
in London and the South of England. The books are for reference 
only, and no book or other item may be removed or borrowed. 
2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model Theatre Scenes of Deaf His- 
torical Groups, Gramophone Record Library and various data 
likely to be of use to those working among or for the Deaf. 
8. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Picture Post Cards of Deaf 
Work throughout the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction Publique des Beaux Arts 
Francais, Hon. Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 
5, Grange Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 
Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and Tubes), Ealing Common 
and South Ealing. ’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpitH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children 
Price, $3.15 postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 
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‘¢FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’? 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET, Single copy, 40c. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hectographing year books, written by 
EpirH M. RicHaArRDs, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 

‘“¢STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*STORY READER No. 2’? 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Single copy, 40c. 

‘¢STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 40c. 

‘¢TALKS AND STORIES’? 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 

‘¢WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Single copy, 50c. 

‘¢*BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Jonn E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 60c. 

‘¢WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 

By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 

‘¢THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Beartis£, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘¢ELEMENTARY ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 

By HELEN E. WHEELER. Single copy, 40c. 


Published by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Founder John Dutton Wright 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method 
from Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling 
or of the sign language is permitted. Children are taken at two 
and a half years of age. Advanced students take New York 
State Regents and College Board Examinations, Languages, 
music and higher subjects are given. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS OF 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DuTTon WricHT, and by which parents are 
enabled to save for their children the priceless years before 
school age is reached, and to begin at home their training in lip- 
reading, speech, and auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘*The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
**Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for 
parents and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for 
teachers. $1.25 postpaid. 


This school specializes on the hard-of-hearing child. 
Periods of training with the new hearing devices are 
given in school. 

ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 

Principal, Miss M. E. Winston 


S Books I, II, III and IV 


D S Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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Central Institute for the Dea 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most 
Progressive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of 
Speech Education. 

Oral School for Deaf Children C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral 
Training and constant expert medical supervision to both Resident and Day 
Pupils. Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 
Classes for Hard-of-Hearing Children A new department has been established 
training of children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. 

Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. 
Correction of Speech Defects Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Arti- 
culation, Lisping, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

Teachers’ Training Classes Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular 
~— Classes or hold certificates of attendance in Summer Normal Classes 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 
Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades 

English Book II, for intermediate or Grammar Grades . 

English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... 

Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.... 

The author of these books is J. W. Jones, late Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the Kansas 
City, Missouri, School 

— in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
chool .. 

— and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota 
choo 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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